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Se 
TO ENGLAND. 
(A Prayer that she may speak for 
Peace.) 


Now is thy foot set on the splendid 
way; 
Hold this hour fast! 
skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect 
day, 
Speak, England, 
trembling sea! 


Though yet the 


speak across the 


Now is the grandest dawn that ever 
rose 

‘Touching the clouds to glory; the light 
grows 

‘White as a star where thy keen helmet 
glows 


Fronting the morn that makes all na- 
tions free, 
Speak from thine island throne! Here, 
in thy Gate, 
Now, for thy voice alone, the nations 
wait: 
Speak with the heart that made and 
keeps thee great, 
Speak the great word of peace from 
sea to sea. 
The nations wait, searce knowing 
what they need; 
Cold cunning claims their ears for lust 
and greed! 
The poor and weak, 
hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set 
them free. 


with struggling 


The poor and weak uplift their man- 
acled hands 

To thee, our Mother, our Lady 
Queen of lands; 

Anguished in prayer before thy foot- 
stool stands 

Peace, with her white wings glim- 

mering o’er the sea. 


and 


Others may shrink, whose naked fron- 
tiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of 
place, 
Oh, canst thou falter or fear to set 
them free’ 





To England, Etc. 


‘Thou that hast dared so many « thun- 
der-blast, 

Is all thy vaunted 
past? 

First of the first, art thou afraid at 
last, 

To hold thy hands out first across 

the sea? 


empiry so soon 


Not for such fears God gave thee thy 
rich dower, 

The sea-wrought sceptre and the Im- 
perial power! 

Ages have shed their blood for this one 
hour, 

That thou might’st speak and set 

the whole world free. 


Thou, thou alone can’st speak; thou, 
thou alone, 


From the sure citadel of thy rock- 
bound throne; 
Trust thy strong heart! Thine island 


is thine own, 
Armed with the thunder and light- 
ning of the sea. 


Fools prate of pride where butchered 
legions fall; 
Peace has one 
them all 
(England, on thee our ringing trum- 
pets call!) 
One battle that shall set the whole 
world free. 


battle prouder than 


Speak, speak and act! The sceptre is 
in thine hand; 
Proclaim the reign of love from land 
to land; 
Then, come the world 
thou shalt stand! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of 


thine own sea. 


against thee, 


Alfred Noyes. 


The Spectator. 





A CHILD’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Mother, do you know I seem 
Living always in a dream? 

All the world is one big bed 
Where we sleep till we are dead. 


You and I and all the rest 

Sleep near those we love the best. 

Do not wake before me, mother: 

Let us wake with one another. 
Henry Newbolt. 


The Academy. 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


It is a new thing for Americans to 
find themselves looking towards the 
West with apprehension. With the 
possibilities of trouble from the North 
and from the South they are tolerably 
familiar, but that their Western States 
should ever develop into an interna- 
tional storm-centre would have seemed 
a few years ago incredible, and even 
now is a fact that has only half taken 
root in the national consciousness. Yet 
an observer may doubt whether there 
is anything in the politics of the Carib- 
bean or in the turmoil and tangle of 
Central and South America, or in the 
inevitable clashing here and there of the 
interests of Canada and Newfound- 
land with those of the United States, 
that holds one-half so grave a menace 
to the future of American tranquillity 
as the well-nigh ferocious anti-Oriental- 
ism of the Pacific Coast. The problem 
of how to gain commercially without 
suffering socially from the propinquity 
of California to the Far East is bound, 
as time goes on, to become one of the 
most insistent perplexities of American 
statesmanship. Nor is it a problem in 
the solution of which much help is to 
be looked for from California herself. 
That State has but two affirmations 
to make on the subject. She is anx- 
ious to export goods to Asia. She re- 
fuses to import Asiatics in exchange. 
And with this simple enunciation of 
her policy, she shifts the responsibility 
for its translation into an international 
understanding upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, merely premising her inten- 
tion of disregarding any treaties or 
conventions that seem to stand in its 
way. Local conditions compel her to 
adopt, and the complications of the 
Federal system enable her to maintain, 
this attitude of airy one-sidedness. It 
would, perhaps, be as well before go- 


ing any further to form some rough 
idea of what those local conditions are. 

From the political and most other 
standpoints, California is little more 
than a hinterland to San Francisco, 
and the dominant fact of San Fran- 
cisco, dominant before the earthquake 
and almost despotic after it, is trade- 
unionism. Some five years ago the city 
found itself on the top wave of pros- 
perity. Money had poured into it dur- 
ing the Spanish war, trade with the 
Orient had quadrupled, discoveries of 
fuel oil and the utilization of the water- 
falls of the Sierra had cheapened power 
and stimulated industry. As if by 
magic, San Francisco began to build 
and to grow. Labor was needed, and 
yet more labor, and partly because of 
the wide diffusion of the business re- 
vival and partly because of the remote- 
ness and isolation of San Francisco, 
labor was not to be had. That was the 
chance the local unions had been wait- 
ing for. A strike ‘began among the 
porters and packers and teamsters at 
the docks. It spread until all the sea 
commerce and most of the other bus- 
iness of San Francisco was tied up for 
months. There was fearful violence 
und bloodshed, and an appalling waste 
of money. Non-union teamsters were 
dragged from their wagons and their 
arms broken with iron bars to prevent 
their driving again; blacklegs were 
shot and beaten in the streets; the 
city became the battleground between 
an army of sworn deputies and an army 
of strikers. In the end the employers 
won, but their victory was worthless. 
They had lost the support of public 
sympathy by an injudicious use of the 
police, and by taking too broad a stand 
against the very principle of trade 
unionism. The unions put up a candi- 
date for the Mayoralty, elected him by 
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a handsome majority, proceeded to con- 
vert or drive out non-union men in 
nearly every industry in San Fran- 
cisco, and in a very short time had se- 
cured a practical monopoly of the la- 
bor market. Wages at once rose from 
thirty to seventy-five per cent. Three 
years ago in San Francisco, which was 
by no means the most expensive of 
American cities, plasterers were get- 
ing 32s. a day, bricklayers, as a min- 
imum, 24s. a day, carpenters 16s., and 
hod-carriers 14s. An eight-hour day, 
with a minimum wage of eight-shil- 
lings, was introduced into all public 
employments and most private bus- 
inesses. The principle of unionism 
penetrated into every variety of call- 
ing. The sandwich men in the streets, 
the pin boys in the bowling alleys, 
piano movers, actors, lift-boys, grave- 
diggers, musicians, newspaper writers 
and fish cleaners, al! had their own 
unions. The city was _ practically 
cleared of blackleg labor. In all the 
sixty-two allied building trades there 
was not a single non-union worker, and 
any factory or establishment that stood 
out against the unions was publicly 
and remorselessly boycotted. The city, 
its politics, and its business were ab- 
solutely in the grip of the Labor Trust. 

As it was then, so more or less it has 
always been for the last twenty years, 
and so, allowing something for the dis- 
location of the earthquake and the fire, 
it is to-day. From the time when 
Dennis Kearney organized the working 
men in an attack on Chinese immigra- 
tion, San Francisco has been emphat- 
ically a trade union city. And this, 
of course, is a factor of the first mo- 
ment in stimulating anti-Asiatic senti- 
ment. The American, at the best of 
times, has all too little of the respon- 
sible, protective, elder-brotherly feeling 
for men of another race and color than 
his own. He has none at all when he 
sees in the alien an economic com- 
petitor. The stark. Insensate prejudice 
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of the Southerner’s attitude towards 
the negro is not merely reproduced in 
the Californian’s attitude towards 
Asiatics, but is immeasurably intensi- 
tied by his horror of being degraded to 
the economic level of his thrifty and 
unsparing rival. The interplay of or- 
ganized trade unionism, jealously 
guarding its monopoly of labor against 
all comers, of an irrepressible racial av- 
tagonism, and of a determination, that 
grows each year more intensely tixed, 
to preserve America as a white man’s, 
or, at any rate, as a white and black 
man’s, country, has made the Pacific 
Coast, often against its immediate in- 
terests, a hot-bed of anti-Orientalism. 
Often against its immediate interests 
I say, because even a _ detached 
louker-on would have some difficulty in 
striking a true balance between the 
minor expediencies of the matter. The 
Asiatics in California, except in the 
early gold-mining days, have never 
really competed with the white man. 
Their labor has been almost exclu- 
sively given to pursuits disdained by 
the “superior” race, and for that labor 
they have always exacted the highest 
market price. It is a matter of record 
that when wages in California fell be- 
low fifteen dollars a month, Chinese im- 
migration not only ceased but the tide 
turned the other way. But for their 
deft fingers and faithful assiduity, the 
Pacific Coast could never either indus- 
trially or agriculturally have reached 
even its present height of material de- 
velopment. The Chinese built the Pan- 
ama railway just as sooner or later 
they will have to be called in to build 
the Panama canal. It was their labor 
that brought the first trans-continental 
line to San Francisco. In ditch-work 
and dam-work, in all the rougher forms 
of reclamation and development, their 
equals for efficiency and persistence 
eannot be found. They have been the 
mainstay of the Californian farmer and 
horticulturist. In picking and pack- 
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ing fruit, in the vineyards, in the fish 
cunneries, as laundrymen, as cooks 
and household servants, and as farm- 
hands they have provided not only the 
best supply of labor that any part of 
-\merica has ever had at its disposal, 
but better than could be obtained any- 
where else. The European workers 
who pour in through the Atlantic ports 
rarely reach the Pacific, and Califor- 
nians see all round them vast areas of 
territory lying uncleared and unim- 
proved and works of development wait- 
ing to be done that neither native 
Americans nor white immigrants have 
any longer the patience to undertake. 
It is as true to-day as it ever has been 
that if the derelict lands are to be 
opened up with any expedition and on 
any system it can only be by Asiatic 
labor. The business leaders of the Pa- 
cific Coast know this, and if they were 
allowed to would not merely pro- 
claim it, but act upon it. Only a few 
months ago the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce officially suggested that Chi- 
nese coolies should be admitted into 
the United States for the next ten 
years on condition that their numbers 
never exceeded one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the total population. But no 
such proposal stands any chance of 
adoption by the Californian masses, 
still less by the Californian politicians. 
The very virtues of Asiatics are made 
the head and front of the indictment 
against them. That they are never 
drunken and rarely disorderly, that 
half their earnings are remitted home, 
that they go to America merely to 
work, and do not become a charge on 
the local treasury or beg in the streets 
of San Francisco, or meddle with pol- 
ities, or concern themselves in any way 
with governmental or religious institu- 
tions and strifes, but lead a separate, 
innocuous existence, and leave the 
country when they have hoarded 
enough to provide for the remainder of 
their days—all this, which some people 
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would regard as a conspicuous merit, is 
twisted by the Californians into a 
crime against American civilization. I 
quite agree that there is much to be 
said on the other side, and that the 
question is not one to be settled on 
merely utilitarian grounds. The unre- 
stricted immigration of Asiatics means 
the planting in California of a vast 
alien colony, exclusive, inscrutable, un- 
assimilative, bound together in an of- 
fensive and defensive organization. 
with fewer wants and a lower stand- 
ard of living than their neighbors. 
maintaining intact their peculiar cus- 
toms and characteristics, morals and 
ideals of home and family life, with 
neither the wish nor the capacity to 
amalgamate or even conform with the 
civilization upon which they have in- 
truded, and gradually, by the mere 
pressure of numbers, undermining the 
very foundation of the American work- 
ing-man’s well-being. To such a vis- 
itation California may well object; 
from such a prospect she may well 
shrink. Her industries may be re- 
tarded, her crops go unharvested, the 
yield of her vineyards and fruit-farms 
may rot away through sheer lack of 
the indispensable labor, her whole 
progress may be checked—these are 
but the passing exigencies of a day. 
What she has to safeguard is the fu- 
ture and the distinctiveness of her race 
and civilization, and in her passionate 
and unalterable conviction they can- 
not be protected unless the free ingress 
of Orientals is restricted and regu- 
lated. 

The objections I have roughly sum- 
marized apply more or less to all 
Asiatics alike, but to the Chinese with 
redoubled force. They came to Cali- 
fornia without their women-folk—and 
we have learned in South Africa what 
that means—and under a system of 
contracts to Chinese task masters that 
had all the essentials of slavery; and 
in the heart of San Francisco they 
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erected the scandal of Chinatown. Ar- 
xuments from morality and economics, 
acting on an instinctive racial antip- 
athy and on a somewhat worthier re- 
solve to preserve the fundamentals of 
the American social structure, soon 
swelled the agitation against them 
flood-high. That agitation converted 
the country, or at least convinced it 
that the matter was one to be settled 
us California wished. The first result 
was that series of Chinese Exclusion 
Laws, each one more stringent than its 
predecessors, which began in 1880, and 
now in their totality virtually prohibit 
the immigration of Chinese coolies. 
And here it is important to note that 
the Chinese were singled out as the 
victims of American anti-Orientalism, 
not because they were more objection- 
able than the Japanese or Koreans ex- 
cept in a few minor particulars, but 
simply because they were the only 
Asiatics of whom Americans at that 
time had any experience. The states- 
manship of the Pacific Coast was not 
very provident. It thought it had set- 
tled the whole question by barring 
out Chinese laborers. It did not fore- 
see that when Chinese immigration 
was stopped Japanese and Korean im- 
migration would set in, and would, in 
time, reproduce essentially the same 
conditions over again. Had the Cal- 
ifornians perceived this, the laws ex- 
cluding the Chinese would have been 
laws excluding all Asiatics. From 
their point of view it makes no mate- 
rial difference whether their visitors 
come from Yokohama, Seoul, or Hong- 
Kong. The same racial and economic, 
if not precisely the same moral, ob- 
jections hold equally good for them all. 

The second result of American anti- 
Orientalism was that the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Laws, already sufficiently se- 
vere, were administered with an of- 
fensive incivility that fell little short 
of downright barbarism; and this led 
some fifteen months ago to a piquant 
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international clash. The immigration 
officers at San Francisco had got into 
the way of treating the entire Chinese 
people as a nation of coolie laborers. 
Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft ad- 
mitted as much. “Chinese merchants 
und students,” said the former, “of 
high standing and character are sub- 
jected to an examination of such an 
inquisitorial, humiliating, insulting, and 
physically uncomfortable character as 
to discourage altogether their advent 
among us.” ‘The President officially 
declared that “we have come short of 
our duty to the people of China.” A 
Chinese gentleman arriving at San 
Francisco was made to herd with 
coolies in a common shed while his 
credentials were being examined. He 
was unable to communicate with his 
friends; he was subjected to the per- 
sonal indignity of being overhauled by 
the immigration officers; he was not 
allowed to retain a lawyer to protect 
his interests, and from an adverse de- 
cision of the port authorities there was 
no possibility of appeal. Chinese man- 
darins, officials, statesmen, envoys, men 
of letters, students, travellers, and mer- 
chants were all being systematically 
treated with every circumstance of dis- 
courtesy and contempt. China com- 
plained and America jeered, and at last 
the Chinese people took the matter up 
on their own account. With a shrewd 
insight into the American character 
they organized, in the summer of 1905, 
u boyeott of American goods. The 
great merchants at the treaty ports, 
working through the machinery of the 
trade guilds, developed the movement 
with a rapidity and effectiveness that 
seemed almost to argue a new sense of 
cohesion in China’s disjointed millions. 
The American flour trade was imme- 
diately paralyzed; the export of Amer- 
ican cottons und textiles fell off by 
more than a million dollars; and in a 
very brief time the Americans found 
not only a trade of £20,000,000 a year in 
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jeopardy, but the moral authority 
which had accrued to them as the only 
great Power whose interests in the 
Far East were in no way political 
or territorial, and whose policy had 
been uniformly humane and sympa- 
thetic, destroyed. 

But the moral of that incident 
been thrown away, and its clear warn- 
ing that Americans would some day 
have to rearrange their relations with 
Asia on a basis of better manners, 
more justice, more reciprocity, and less 
prejudice has been disregarded. The 
Pacific Coast, and therefore the whole 
of the United States, is now inviting 
at the hands of the Japanese a far 
sharper form of retaliation and one in- 
comparably more telling both polit- 
ically and commercially than any it is 
as yet in the power of China to in- 
flict. A quarter of a century ago there 
were probaby not more than a hundred 
Japanese in California. To-day there 
are over 40,000. Of these some 10,000 
live in San Francisco and the rest are 
scattered through the State as agricul- 
turists, farm-hands, market gardeners, 
domestic servants, and ordinary la- 
borers. They own and cultivate over 
60,000 acres, mostly in the form of 
small twenty-acre lots, though some of 
them have taken to American exten- 
sive farming on a large scale. Trained 
on the grudging soil of Nippon, their 
labor extracts from the bountiful val- 
leys and hill sides of California a yield 
that is the envy of their haphazard 
American competitor. As fruit and 
vegetable growers they excel, and the 
neatness and finish of their farms are 
a standing reproach to the unkempt 
wastefulness of their white neighbors. 
Whether in town or country they are 
a cheery, industrious, peaceable set of 
men, living simply and. economically, 
but without a trace of Chinese squalor, 
supporting their own churches, both 
Christian and Buddhist. publishing 
nearly a ‘dozen daily, weekly. and 


has 
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monthly in their own 
tongue, and furnishing the unskilled la- 
bor of which neither the railways nor 
the farmers can ever have enough. ln 
the economic and industrial fabric of 
California they have taken, in short, 
the place once beld by the Chinese. 
And in doing so they have exposed 
themselves to the same hostility based 
on very much the same arguments. If 
their standard of living is higher than 
the Chinese, and their morals better, 
their competition is equally effective, 
they remain just as alien to the spirit 
of American civilization, they are no 
less 2 community within a community, 
and their separateness and clannishnuess 
must for ever bar their absorption into 
the main stream of American life. 
Ever since, in the ‘nineties, they began 
flock over iu thousands instead of 
scores, the feeling against them has 
gathered a more than proportionate 
vehemence. California, in fact, may 
already be said to have made up her 
mind that the Japanese coolie and arti- 
san must be placed under the ban. 
A Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League has been formed, and for some 
years past bas been holding a pistol 
to the heads of the Californian Sen- 
ators at Washington. We may expect 
before long to find all the weapons of 
popular agitation and political pressure 
that were employed against the Chi- 
nese, directed with equal animosity 
and recklessness against the Japanese. 
Already it is threatened that unless the 
next Republican national convention 
formally agrees to advocate the pro- 
hibition of coolie immigration from 
Japan, all the States on the Pacific 
Coast, and half the Rocky Mountain 
States, will swing over to the Demo- 
cratic side. Already it has been pro- 
posed in Congress to bring the Japan- 
ese within the scope of the Chinese 
Exclusion Laws, and already there is 
talk in San Francisco, though nothing, 
I hope, more than talk, of “Tim Crow” 


periodicals 


to 
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ears for the separate use of Orientals, 
and of other contumacious regulations 
that will stamp them with the brand 
of inferiority. There is no mistaking 
whither all this points. The long-ex- 
pected campaign against the free ad- 
mission of Japanese laborers has be- 
gun. 

In this campaign the trouble over the 
schools in San Francisco is the open- 
ing gun and no more. The real issue is 
not whether the Japanese are to be 
allowed in the schools attended by 
American children, or are to be edu- 
cated in schools reserved for Orientals, 
but whether the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of Japanese into the United States 
is to be tolerated any longer or not. 
It may be that since the earthquake 
and the fire this issue has taken on 
locally a new intensity. The wealthier 
Japanese suffered less than most of 
their American neighbors in the great 
eatastrophe, and as the admirably in- 
formed Japanese correspondents of the 
Vorning Post pointed out, their coun- 
trymen in San Francisco, “by a ju- 
dicious use of their opportunities,” 
have been able to establish themselves 
“on some of the most desirable sites in 
the best remaining residential quarter.” 
We are a singularly tolerant people in 
London, but I do not know whether on 
the morrow of such a disaster we 
should greatly care to find the mer- 
chants of an alien race in quiet pos- 
session of Kensington and Mayfair. In 
Calcutta, at any rate, the progressive 
ousting of the British by the Parsees 
from the most desirable sites has not 
made for social peace; and it is not 
altogether unnatural that the feeling 
against the Japanese in San Francisco 
should have fetched in the circum- 
stances a somewhat wider compass. 
At all events it is only since the ter- 
rible visitation of last April that the 
anti-Japanese spirit has borne official 
fruit. Some five years ago the State 
of California passed a law providing 
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for the segregation of all Orientals 
into separate schools. Except in the 
ease of the Chinese, the law has re- 
mained a dead letter, and on them it 
inflicted no particular hardship or 
stigma. Being massed together on one 
spot, it was rather a convenience than 
otherwise that they should have a 
school reserved for them at their very 
doors.' But the Board of Education in 
San Francisco resolved a few months 
ugo to make the law effective over all 
Orientals. It ordered that after Octo- 
ber 15th all children of Oriental de- 
scent should be excluded from the 
schools attended by Americans, and 
made to frequent a school specifically 
set apart for them. In this school they 
were free to enjoy the same educa- 
tional advantages in every respect as 
are provided for American children in 
the ordinary schools. But they were 
forced to enjoy them only in the com- 
pany of children of their own or cog- 
nate races. Japanese, Koreans, and 
Chinese were lumped together and 
treated as members of a single civil- 
ization. The Koreans and Chinese 
obeyed the ordinance; the Japanese 
kept their children at home, and pro- 
tested aga‘nst it, not only as a slur 
upon their national character, but as 
2x violation of their rights under the 
Treaty of 1894. Some sharp repre- 
sentations were immediately made by 
the Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Roosevelt at once took 
vigorous action. He begged the Gov- 
ernment of Tokyo to accept his assur- 
ance that the outburst was wholly lo- 
eal and sporadic, and in no way 
reflected the sentiments of America. 
Ife dispatched a Cabinet Minister to 
San Francisco to inquire into, and re- 


‘This is not the case with the Japanese. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his special message of 
December 18th, pointed out that while only 
ninety-three Japanese children attend schoo} 
in San Francisco, they come from all quarters 
of the city, and that to require them to go to 
one special schoo! is, in 1 , to ex- 
clude most of them from all schools. 
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port upon, all the facts of the case, 
He ordered the local United States 
District Attorney to test the validity 
of the State law in the courts; and in 
his message to Congress of December 
4th he not only delivered a higher 
eulogy on the achievements and char- 
acter of Japan than has probably ever 
been passed by the head of one State 
upon the people of another, not only 
flayed the Californians for the injus- 
tice and impolicy of their proceedings, 
but called upon Congress to pass a 
law providing for the naturalization of 
all Japanese who wished to become 
American citizens. 

A foreigner and a layman has, per- 
haps, no right to comment upon the 
legal and Constitutional points  in- 
volved in the matter, but they are of 
international moment, and cannot be 
ignored. Four distinct questions arise. 
Is the Californian law providing for 
the separate education of Orientals 
constitutional? Is it a contravention 
of the Treaty of 1894? If so, is the 
Treaty itself constitutional, or did the 
Federal Government in assenting to it 
exceed its powers? And, fourthly, 
what means has the Federal Govern- 
ment of enforcing respect for a Treaty 
upon a State that deliberately ignores 
or defies its provisions? On al! these 
points a word must be said. In the 
American system education, broadly 
speaking. is a State affair. Both in de- 
tail and general policy it belongs to 
the reserved rights of the States, and 
several States have passed enactments 
precisely similar in scope and purpose 
to the Californian law under discus- 
sion. Thus almost all the Southern 
States have specifically separated ne- 
groes and whites in the schools under 
their - jurisdiction, and their action, 
while repeatedly sustained by the 
highest State courts, has never, to my 
knowledge, been overruled by the Su- 
preme Court. But the black children 
of the South are American citizens, and 
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if Texas, for instance, may lawfully 
discriminate against them to the ex- 
tent of ordering them to be educated in 
separate schools, apart from white 
children, surely California is well 
within her legal rights in laying a 
similar embargo upon the Oriental 
aliens within her boundaries. Other- 
wise an alien in the United States has 
rights and privileges superior to those 
of an American citizen. But the Jap- 
anese claim that the Californian law 
violates the Treaty of 1894. I shall be 
interested in seeing by what arguments 
that claim is made good. The Treaty 
of 1894 is of the ordinary most-favored- 
nation type. It gives to Japanese in 
America and to Americans in Japan 
“full and perfect protection for their 
persons and property,” and assures to 
them “in all matters connected with 
the administration of justice,” the en- 
joyment of “all the rights and priv- 
ileges enjoyed by native citizens or 
subjects.” It goes on to say that “in 
whatever relates to rights of residence 
and travel; to the possession of goods 
and effects of any kind; to the suc- 
cession to personal estate, by will and 
otherwise. and the disposal of prop- 
erty of any sort and in any manner 
whatsoever which they may lawfully 
acquire, the citizens or subjects of each 
contracting party shall enjoy in the 
territories of the other the same priv- 
ileges, liberties, and rights, and shall 
be subject to no higher imposts or 
charges in these respects than native 
citizens or subjects, or citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation.” 
And, finally, the Treaty of 1894 contains 
provisions relating to the enjoyment of 
liberty of conscience, of the right of 
private or public worship, and of the 
rights of burial in accordance with 
their respective religious customs. 
There is not a word about education 
from the first clause to the last. Still 
less is there a word about co-educa- 
tion—that is. of education in the same 
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school, desk by desk, with Americans. 
If the Japanese were shut out from all 
the public schools of San Francisco, if 
the prevailing facilities of education 
were absolutely denied to them, they 
might under the Treaty of 1894 be able 
to make out a case. But that is not 
the point at issue. The same curric- 
ulum that is open to American chil- 
dren in San Francisco is open to them 
also, if only they will consent to re- 
ceive it in a school reserved for the 
use of Orientals. From the merely 
legal standpoint it seems highly ques- 
tionable whether the Treaty of 1894 
entitles them even to that much, and 
still more questionable whether it en- 
titles them to anything more. 

We will assume, however, that it 
does both. We will assume that the 
proper construction of its clauses in- 
vests the Japanese with the right not 
only to demand the same public edu 
cation as their American neighbors, but 
to demand it in the same schools with 
those neighbors. There at once arises 
the question whether any Treaty con- 
ferring such rights is not an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution. The com- 
plexities of the scheme of things 
American make the position of even 
the clearest Treaty singularly equivo- 
eal. 

The Federal Government in nego- 
tiating one may as easily step out- 
side its Constitutional limits as in pass- 
ing any ordinary measure of legisla- 
tion; and only the Supreme Court can 
definitely decide in any given case 
whether those limits have been over- 
passed. Acts of Congress that conform 
to the Constitution, Treaties “made 
under the authority of the United 
States,” and the Constitution itself, 
all rank on a parity as “the supreme 
law of the land.” A Treaty, in other 
words, has no peculiar and distinctive 
sanctity. Its validity may at any time 
be called into question. Its provisions 
may at any time be overridden by a 
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subsequent Act of Congress. The Fed- 
eral Government cannot do by Treaty 
what it is forbidden to do by the Con- 
stitution, and a Treaty which is in any 
way inconsistent with the Constitution, 
or invades the reserved rights of the 
States, is ipso facto null and void. The 
Government ip such a case would sim- 
ply have exceeded its prerogatives in 
concluding it, and the Supreme Court 
would have no option but to pronounce 
its action ultra vires. Now it is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that the Con- 
stitution confers no power on the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate the edu- 
cational policy of any of the States. 
It can no more dictate to a State the 
manner in which the children of that 
State are to receive their instruction 
than it can dictate the width of the 
streets; and if the Treaty of 1894 really 
makes it obligatory upon every State 
in the Union to admit Japanese chil- 
dren in the same schools with Amer- 
icans, the Treaty must unconsti- 
tutional. 

Here again, 
sume the thing that is not. We will 
assume that the Californian law is 
valid, that it does not violate the 
Treaty of 1894, and that that Treaty is 
entirely in harmony with the Constitu- 
tion. How is it to be enforced? What 
weapons of coercion has the President 
ut hand with which to compel Cal- 
ifurnia to a strict observance of its 
provisions? The answer, an answer 
testified to by all American history, is, 
none whatever. The President ac- 
knowledged as much in his recent mes- 
sage. He admitted that, as things are 
ut present, it is impossible for the Fed- 
eral Government to “protect aliens in 
the rights secured to them under sol- 
emn treaties which are the law of the 
land.” The point is no new one; nearly 
every country in Europe has had oc- 
easion to argue it out with the United 
States Government; but it has been 
left for the Japanese to bring home to 
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Americans its chaotic and humiliating 
- consequences, and to extort from an 
American President the first clear and 
official admission both of the national 
duty in the matter, and of the national 
inability to fulfil that duty. I can only 
repeat what I have said elsewhere, that 
without the employment of armed 
force—that is to say, without civil war 
—there is no way in which the United 
States Government can impose upon 
any of the States in the Union a respect 
for Treaty obligations. There 
every precedent to support this view; 
there is not one to contradict it. So 
far as Treaties with foreign Powers 
are concerned the American Union is 
a myth. It does not exist, and it never 
has existed. From the days when the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty of 1783. 
relating to the debts due to British 
merchants and to the position and pro- 
tection of the loyalists, were openly re- 
pudiated by several of the States. down 
to the McLeod case, the lynching of Ital- 
ians in New Orleans, and many other 
similar incidents, the Federal Govern- 
ment has consistently failed to enforce 
the Treaty rights of foreign Powers 
ugainst the transgressions of individ- 
ual States. Sometimes it has denied 
all responsibility in the matter, and 
taken shelter behind the convenient 
barricade of “State rights.” Some- 
times it has shuffled and quibbled. 
Sometimes it has expressed its regret. 
and, as an act of grace, though not of 
right, has even made a _ half-hearted 
and reluctant reparation. The one 
thing it has never done, and never will 
do, and never can do, is to insist upon 
the offending State living up to the 
Treaty obligations of the nation. For 
such insistence means, if persevered in, 
an armed internecine conflict, and no 
President will lightly risk that for the 
sake of obliging a foreign Government. 
The truth is that in all matters relating 
to Treaties the scheme of the Amer- 
ican polity makes the authority of the 
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whole subordinate to the authority of 
the parts. I am impelled, therefore, to 
the conclusion that California was 
within her rights in ordering the segre- 
gation of Orientals in separate schools; 
that her action did not contravene the 
Treaty of 1894; that, if it did. the 
Treaty of 1894 was unconstitutional; 
und that Mr. Roosevelt, if the San 
Iranciscans refuse to listen to the 
claims of good faith and expediency, 
is without the power in any case to en- 
force upon them a respect for its pro- 
visions. 

The San Franciscans, as a matter of 
fact, show no sign of yielding. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal that the Japanese 
should be allowed to take out natural- 
ization papers at will, they reject as 
perpetuating the very evil they wish 
to eradicate. The talk of the Pacific 
Coast is beginning already to betray 
the inflammatory heedlessness that 
Americans so readily inject into the 
discussion of their foreign relations, 
and the position of the Japanese be- 
comes daily more harassing and pre- 
earious. The situation will probably 
have to grow worse before it begins to 
grow better, but I strongly suspect 
that in the end it will be found there 
are only two ways out of it. Bither 
a new Treaty will have to be negoti- 
ated prohibiting the immigration of 
Japanese skilled and coolie labor, or 
else an agitation will be set on foot 
to effect the same ends by Act of Con- 
And, unhappily, there is a good 
deal in the present attitude of the 
American people, both towards Japan 
and towards the whole problem of in- 
migration, for such an agitation to feed 
on. Except for a momentary brush 
over the question of Hawaii, the two 
countries hitherto have been more than 
friendly. It was an American naval 
officer that first opened Japan to the 
commerce of the West, and the evolu- 
tion of Japan in the past fifty years has 
been profoundly influenced by the edu- 
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cational, industrial, aud political expe- 
rience of America. The Americans on 
their part have shown the keenest ap- 
preciation of Japanese art, have re- 
garded the Japanese as in some sort 
their pupils in Western civilization, 
and have always felt the admiration 
of kindred spirits for their go-ahead 
efficiency. They supported Japan in 
the recent war, not only with the 
whole moral force of American opinion 
and American diplomacy, but with a 
not less welcome outpouring of Amer- 
ican dollars. But since the Portsmouth 
Conference their enthusiasm has given 
place to a cold and resentful suspicion. 
They have watched with almost hyster- 
ical alarm the progress of Japan’s or- 
ganized determination to duplicate in 
commerce her successes in war. Amer- 
icah exporters to the Far East have 
been angrily growling that the open 
door in Manchuria and Korea ts as 
mythical as other nations have found 
it to be in the Philippines. The Amer- 
ican colony in the Treaty ports, 
strongly anti-Japanese during the war, 
and vehemently so after it, have filled 
their home-keeping countrymen with 
tales of Japanese discriminations in 
the matter of tariffs, Japanese “inten- 
tions” in regard to the Philippines, and 
Japanese plans for a monopoly of the 
commerce of the Far East; and Amer- 
ican consuls in their official reports 
have amplified these charges with a 
none too reluctant animosity. There 
is a feeling throughout America that 
Japan has not only forgotten the ser- 
vices rendered to her during the war, 
but has risen to a commercial and 
political predominance that has no obvi- 
ous relation to American interests. An 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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ugitation for the exclusion of Japanese 
labor, therefore, coming just now, 
would find for its ally a growing com- 
mercial and political antagonism. It 
would be even more strongly helped by 
the revolution that is being wrought in 
American opinion on the immigration 
problem as a whole. From a careless 
acceptance of all who care to come, the 
Americans are rapidly passing to 
a policy of selection and rejection; and 
the irruption of a Labor Party into 
national politics strengthens and con- 
firms this tendency. A party which 
proclaims that the American working 
man is being betrayed by the mere 
proposal to import Chinese coolies for 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
is a party that will do all it can to 
keep Asiatic labor out of the United 
States. Even with a full recognition 
of the many bonds of commercial, po- 
litical, and strategic necessity that im- 
pose upon America the expediency of 
cultivating the goodwill of Japan, one 
eannot, therefore, look upon what is 
happening to-day in San Francisco, and 
what may happen to-morrow through- 
out the whole of the Pacific Coast, 
without disquietude. And if one is an 
Snglishman, solicitous for the unity of 
Imperial action, and a subscriber to 
the policy which has made a friend of 
America and an ally of Japan, that 
disquietude may well take a deeper 
shade. California is not the only part 
of the world that does not welcome the 
Japanese as settlers, and throughout 
this contest the opinion of Australia 
and British Columbia has been, and 
will continue to be, altogether on the 
American side. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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THE SCRIBBLER’S DEFENCE. 


From early times the gentle scribbler 
has been the butt of his more profes- 
sional brethren. 


The clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul 
to cross, 

Who pens a stanza while he should 
engross, 


is emblematic of the ever-growing 
crowd of those who scribble and do 
something else at the same time. The 
practice is not very lucrative; and in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of the thousand may seem to the un- 
sympathetic sheer waste of time. 
Sometimes it appears the same to the 
scribbler himself. If you wish to 
make him feel the vanity of his efforts, 
send him to look up a subject in an 
old library. There is something, we 
know not what, in its faint smell of 
russia leather, and in the sight of its 
rows of books collected by many men, 
which is mortally distressing to liter- 
ary ambition, suggesting rather the pro- 
priety of reverent study and the foolish- 
ness of rushing to cast our thoughts on 
paper. 

Better still, send him to the great 
Bodleian Library. There he may sit 
with huge quartos and folios of ancient 
theologians ranged in front of him: 
and they may put to him the most un- 
answerable questions. With their ‘si- 
lent tongues they say to him: “Who 
cares to turn our pages now? It is a 
century or two since a curious student 
ventured to meddle with us. And yet 
it is longer odds than you can count 
that our authors were men of greater 
learning, of deeper meditation, of riper 
wisdom than you will ever pretend 
to.” 

Or he may visit a much less sober 
temple of learning, and yet the medita- 
tions which the place will awaken in 
him will plunge him deep in despon- 


dency. If he is an Oxford man it may 
easily happen to him to wander into 
the library of the Union to work at 
some subject or other on a studious hol- 
iday; for Oxford draws its children 
back to it as few other places can. 
That library is not old; it is by no 
means overwhelmingly large; but it 
has associations peculiar to _ itself 
which more than make up for these 
defects. For one thing, it contains so 
impressive a memento mori. As he sits 
there, he will sometimes find his eyes 
wandering up towards the gallery. 
where vague outlines of pale figures 
are still dimly to be seen. He will re- 
member how one summer vacation 
many years since this hall, bookless 
then, was all astir with that company 
of enthusiasts whom Rossetti had gath- 
ered round him, Burne-Jones and Wil- 
liam Morris and the rest, to decorate 
it with frescoes on what was to have 
been a unique scheme of decoration. 
How they talked and joked and 
laughed as they posed as models for 
each other, or exhibited some “prop- 
erty” devised for the occasion, such as 
the famous suit of chain armor which 
Morris persuaded « local smith to 
make for him! 

Our seribbler can only regard with a 
feeling of oppression the faded frag- 
ments of that work which they entered 
on with such merriment and eagerness 
and unpreparation; the work which 
ended in heart-burning and disappoint- 
ment. The phantoms on the walls, the 
ghosts of the dead men who made 
them and lavished on them their 
strength and skill and thought, seem 
to ask him in a more insistent tone 
than even the dusty theologians used, 
if his own work is worth doing, if he 
may not as well give it up at once. 
“Have you,” these importunate phan- 
toms cry to him, “have you a tithe, a 
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thousandth part of our creators’ genius? 
Will you ever write anything like the 
Blessed Damesel, or have you the wit to 
guide wandering men to the Earthly 
Paradise? You may well look and 


moralize at us; but we, poor and de- 
cayed as we are, are better than your 
best work will ever appear to any one. 
Whoever troubles to think about your 
work at all will say just what you are 
thinking about us, that it shows an in- 
éomplete purpose which was too infirm 


to realize itself.” 

And even if these spirit-voices are si- 
lenced, there are the voices of memory 
to take up the burden. This Union 
Library in which we have set our dis- 
contented scribbler for the time being, 
is by no means the resort of old and 
grizzled scholars, but of minds young, 
keen, and freshly entering on life. 
There probably he himself came, if, as 
we have supposed, he be an Oxford 
man, on his first impetuous search 
after universal knowledge, exchanging 
“Youth's sweet-scented manuscript” for 
musty rolls Whose characters are not 
nearly so cursive. So he remembers 
now his own early dallying with the 
written wisdom, his high enthusiasm 
(as it seems to him now at all events). 
and his eager wish to seize for his own 
all the knowledge that lingers on these 
seductive shelves. How light and 
easy he fancied it would be to conquer 
all the kingdoms of science, to capture 
all the treasures of literature, to leave 
no province of history uninvaded, no 
fortress of philosophy unscaled. Scarce 
anything short of this would satisfy his 
Alexandrine ambition in those early 
days. He would begin and think out 
anew all the vexed problems of the 
human life. He would force them to 
yield a sure and worthy answer. His 
oracles were to be no Sibyliine leaves, 
brought to illegible disorder by the 
very entrance of the inquirer, who de- 
parted angry and uncounselled, but 
they should be fixed and orderly, the 
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beginning of a durable wisdom. But 
now, in the later days, he should deem 
himself fortunate if he has fastened 
on some little corner of literature or 
philosophy or history, and made it his 
own. He is happy if he has turned 
aside from vast and unanswerable 
questions, and has found a more likely 
answer to some trifling problem which 
before was obscure. He is blessed if, 
neglecting the universe, he has culti- 
vated his little garden well and wisely. 
With advancing years, how limited. 
how narrow his aims have become! 

And are these humbler aims humble 
enough for him to realize with that por- 
tion of talent which Providence has 
given him? It is a terrible question. 
As he looks back, he sees how his poor 
achievements, whatever they may have 
been, are not in the least correspond- 
ent with his dreams of what they 
were to have been. They all fall mis- 
erably short of his perfect standard. 
He may say of them, There is none good, 
no, not one. There are happy moments 
when he can hide from himself their 
grosser deficiencies; but now they have 
ranged themselves out in painful con- 
trast with their ideal counterparts. 
The biographical article of his, which 
was to have joined Freeman's erudi- 
tion to Macaulay’s brilliance; that lit- 
erary trifle, which might have shown 
the lucidity of Matthew Arnold min- 
gled with the sweetness of Walter 
Pater; those verses (rejected of many 
editors), which were to have sung the 
ecstasy of love to the tune which the 
sea murmurs on the beach,—how dull 
they all appear! What an ignoble sei- 
zure of alien thoughts by an uncreative 
mind! what a vain, weak, and unprofit- 
able addition to his inheritance from 
the past! 

But he may have come, it has been 
hinted, to plan out amid this studious 
ease a new scheme of work, which is 
to issue in another effort. Shall he go 
on with it? Can he hope that this 
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time he will succeed in melting down 
his erude facts into « single whole? 
Could he but discover a true vein of 
originality which hitherto has lain in 
him untouched, unsuspected! Will he 
be able this time to free himself from 
stale language and trite thoughts, and 
produce something that really shall not 
be mediocre? How it were to be 
desired! 

And yet to escape from mediocrity, 
to find the strait gate and the narrow 
way, to be admitted even to the very 
outskirts of the Elysian Plains,—this is 
too daring a hope. We moderns know 
all about the wastefulness of nature. 
and how her hand,—is it lazy, or care- 
less, or unskilled ?—scatters failures to 
right and left. We have watched her 
ungerminating seeds and her deserted 
young. We have seen her encourag- 
ing degeneracy as much as progress. 
Of ten children, it is a chance if three 
grow to manhood, and of a myriad 
men, who can say if a single one will 
possess any pre-eminent gift? Even 
then he may never discover and rightly 
use it. He is rash who reckons him- 
self talented, when true talent 
rare.—So the spirit of the place seems 
to exhort the scribbler to surrender 
hope, and preaches new sermons to 
him on that ancient text of vanity. 

But after all, is it right, and are they 
wise who say that a man is a fool to 
scribble unless he can make money by 
ity We must admit that they some- 
times have reason on their side. Rash 
attempts on literature may end in a 
tragi-comic manner; they have even 
ended tragically. Scribbling may have 
its heroes, but it has also its involun- 
tary martyrs, and those who come near 
to being its clowns. 

Not long ago the papers contained ac- 
counts of one of its tragedies. A man, 
a familiar figure in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, who made his 
living by writing chance articles, died 
of starvation. His single room was 
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found littered with rejected manu- 
script. One wonders whether he had 
given up any more certain means of 
livelihood for this. How he must have 
fretted at the sight of well-known 
names in the tables of contents! How 
fiercely his heart must have raged 
against the editors! What a grim spec- 
tacle of sordid need must have been 
witnessed by the interval between the 
acceptance and the publication of an 
article! 

Luckily such extreme cases are rare, 
or for the sake of our peace of mind 
we should be reduced to reading none 
but the articles signed by the famous 
and successful. But though such trag- 
edies hardly ever happen, yet, we 
fancy, those unknown names beneath 
the articles and stories of our maga- 
zines cover more than one tragi-com- 
edy. At least they stand for a strange 
variety of persons. Some of them 
must belong to young men just begin- 
ning to write, and on their way, easy 
or difficult as the case may be, to suc- 
cess and fame. Others must signify 
older hands, who lack thought or force 
or originality enough ever to come to 
the front, but who can turn out a little 
article on an occasional subject with 
tolerable neatness if not with remark- 
able felicity. But the rest are more 
difficult to classify. Somewhere among 
them are the actors in our tragi- 
comedies. 

The more serious sort consists of 
those whom the scribbling mania leads 
to over-work. All day long, we may 
readily suppose, they are concerned 
with some common-place manner of 
earning their bread. But they are dis- 
content with their narrow daily round; 
they fret for a wider sphere of inter- 
ests, or, it may be, they are actuated 
by that dullest and commonest of mo- 
tives, an addition to their income. So, 
scribbling-mad, they foredo themselves 
with supererogatory efforts to produce 
literature. Already jaded with the 
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daily labor to procure subsistence, they 
twist and torture their minds to dis- 
cover something new to say, and seme 
new way of saying it. They discharge 
showers of articles or stories upon un- 
happy editors; and their breakfast-ta- 
ble is woful with creased envelopes ad- 
dressed in their own hand-writing. Who 
shall tell the story of their labors and 
their disappointments? Sooner or later 
the strain becomes over great, and the 
wheel is broken at the cistern. 

Less painful than these to contem- 
plate, and yet not without their degree 
of pathos, are the tragi-comedies of 
self-deception. It is so easy to think 
ourselves much finer fellows than we 
are. A little facile inspiration on some 
trivial matter kindles our minds won- 
derfully. We fancy we have within 
our hearts a spark of true Promethean 
tire; we look forward to work for 
which we have neither mental range 
nor moral depth; we attempt it, and 
perhaps achieve something which we 
mistake for the reality which we aimed 
at; but however we may be in love 
with our deformed offspring, others 
see its defects clearly enough We 
may comfort ourselves for a season by 
thinking that it is only the proverbial 
conspiracy of dullards against rising 
xenius; but some time the truth will 
light upon us with poison in its wings. 
We see that our Promethean spark 
was a penny firework; it has fizzled 
out. ind we regard the empty case our- 
selves with unenviable feelings. 

But even so, are we to say that the 
work of all those who never distin- 
guish themselves in literature is mere 
waste, that all the effort and hope and 
regret which this work represents is no 
more than the fool’s-hunt for a garden 
which proves to be a mirage? Surely 
not, even though scribbling may have 
its tragedies and tragi-comedies, ay, 
and its farces too. These uncollected 
essays and stories which will never 
be reprinted may slumber in the vol- 


umes of old magazines, and never be 
disturbed, save possibly by the idle 
curious, when once their brief life upou 
the library table has departed; but still 
they may have had a value that is not 
reckoned in terms of success and fail- 
ure as the world counts them. Even 
though they were wholly worthless in 
themselves,—and often they contain 
much that is curious and interesting, 
much sound thought and sound Eng- 
lish, such as have been sometimes lack- 
ing in more successful compositions. 
but even, as we said, though they were 
intrinsically worthless, yet surely they 
are not entirely to be despised. They 
had their significance. They are dead 
now beyond all possibility of resurrec- 
tion; but were none of them once living 
and keen with hope and purpose? They 
have failed, their purpose is perhaps 
unfulfilled, and their hope has perished: 
but were not many called and few 
chosen? We shall judge strangely if 
we say that it is better to have had 
no stirrings of the heart, no promptings 
of the brain. 

The case, of course, is altered when 
the heart is only stirred by an uneasy 
vanity, and the brain prompted by 
nothing more than a desire of protit. 
The theatrical performances of divers 
kinds which we have been noticing. 
whereof scribbling is accused, are 
really to be attributed to other causes. 
If you passionately look for results 
which can only be accomplished by 
genius, and if, as is only too probable, 
you have it not, you will infallibly ex- 
perience bitter disappointment. If you 
set to work to earn an appreciable in- 
come by writing, unless, as is gravely 
to be doubted, you have some popular 
talent, you may rely on wasting your 
time and labor. You will have been 
trying to illuminate the universe with 2 
tallow candle; you have been expecting 
to find the thistle covered with rose- 
buds. 

But the other kind of seribbler does 
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not muke these mistakes. He knows 
himself for what he is. He writes for 
the sake of expressing what is best 
and deepest in him in the best and 
truest way. He is in no passionate 
haste, and looks for few resuits beyond 
the accomplishment of his self-imposed 
task. 

Of course it is not pleasant for the 
mediocre person to recognize himself 
to be so; but that is no good reason 
why he should forswear the use of 
talents which he knows to be mi- 
nor, and qualities which he 
to be imperfect. He need not be 
inconsolable. It would be very de- 
lightful to feel oneself above the 
erowd, to exercise a persuasive elo- 
quence, and to wield a pointed wit dex- 
terously. But despair for such a cause 
is ridiculous. We do not mean that we 
should console ourselves by dwelling on 
the disabilities of genius as if they 
could degrade with their mortal alloy 
the divinest of divine gifts. It is an ill 
task to belittle genius, as some of our 
moderns seem to desire to do. Genius 
is not insane, or irritable, or perverse, 
for all the individual examples of Tur- 
ner or Carlyle or Byron. Genius was 
the sane, the serene, the right-minded 
part of them. As has already been 
observed by another, vulpine examples 
are bad to follow, and fruit is none tlie 
sourer for being out of our reach. No. 
one cannot console oneself by pretend- 
ing that genius is not worth having. 
nor yet by exalting the conveniences 
of the gilded state of mediocrity. We 
must, like M. Anatole France's hero. 
recognize our commonplaceness, and 
then we shall not suffer from having 
our pet bubbles burst in our straining 
faces. 

Self-knowledge and disinterestedness 
are characteristic of the wise, of the 
defensible scribbler; but he profits by a 
third advantage also, the absence of 
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haste. He is not pressed to finish one 
study today so that he may begin 
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another to-morrow. When he has 
chosen a subject, he can let his 
thought germinate and grow. He can 
read leisurely and reftiect. He will not 
grudge an evening to a friend, and 
meditation is not a thing forbidden. He 
comes home from his daily work, not 
to a renewal of effort but to a feast of 
delight. His books are not acquaint- 
ances but friends; and, if his thoughts 
are neither very profound, nor su- 
premeiy wise, nor exquisitely subtle. 
still they are real thoughts, and his 
work has one of the first merits of lit- 
erature,—it is sincere. 

And not only may the practice of 
literature be full of delight, but it may 
also be full of instruction. It will 
help us to think clearly. Not without 
reason did Bacon observe, in «a phrase 
which has almost reached the distinc 
tion of the copy-book, that writing 
makes an exact man. For most of us 
are but imperfectly acquainted with 
our thoughts. They are something 
like Mr. Wells’s invisible man,—they 
need clothing before they become ap- 
prehensible, even to their owners. 
Most men’s thoughts however are 
slovenly and _ill-apparelled. ‘Their 
clothes do not fit; there is a bulge here. 
a wrinkle there; not infrequently the 
thought outgrows its garment, and pro- 
trudes bare wrists and naked shanks 
into cold invisibility. But to write 
means to clothe your thought, and to 
write well to clothe it neatly and ex 
actly. So you come to know your 
thought, to realize its nature and its 
value; you learn to mould and order 
and manipulate it; you may learn to 
think. 

But perhaps the greatest service of 
all which the practice of literature 
does to those who are mere scribblers 
and have no real artistic gifts, is to 
teach them more wisely to appreciate 
literature itself. True, it is service 
which is done to those only who are al- 
ready predisposed to the love of books. 
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and reading; but its action is intensi- 
tive, and we may learn by it to love 
our books with greater discrimination 
than we did before. We do not be- 
lieve that any one can realize how hard 
it is to acquire the complete mastery of 
word and thought which marks all 
vreat writers, until he himself has ex- 
perimented in their art. We can only 
comprehend what is not ourselves by 
translating it into terms of ourselves. 
Compare your most urbane mockery 
with Arnold’s; your gravest satire with 
Swift’s; your highest bursts of elo- 
quence with Burke's or Ruskin’s, and 
you will learn the wholesome reverence 
which is the beginning of all literary 
wisdom. You will perceive the meas- 
ure of the distance between yourself 
and them; and this is the very first 
step which we must take towards the 
comprehension of great minds. 

It seems a great pity that the old 
fashion of letter-writing has died out. 
Men used to develop their ideas, and 
express them to each other, without 
any of the baser alloy which the hope 
of publication and money introduces. 
Those interminable series of literary 
correspondence, which mark the eight- 
eenth century, are to be regretted in 
spite of their more ridiculous features, 
their prolixity, their lack of general in- 
terest. We may smile at Richardson 
and his letters six thousand words 
long, but he taught himself by their 
means to write a novel which is still 
read with an interest unquenched even 
by its length. 

Now instead of letters we have only 
the practice of scribbling, and, indeed, 
if we keep interested motives out of it, 
that serves as well. But our literary 
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virtue is more liable to corruption un- 
der the new system than it was under 
the old. It has more need to be on 
{ts guard, and perhaps also people are 
less careful of guarding it. But for all 
that it is still capable of good results. 
We do not mean in the way of great 
literary productions,—that were idle to 
expect; but in the way of self-knowl- 
edge and self-discipline, and in the 
development of a more comprehending 
spirit. This is a value apart from 
money and repute, independent of re- 
views and cheques; it would subsist 
even though the manuscripts never en- 
tered a publisher’s or editor's office. 


There are few blessings which can 
befall an ordinary man comparable 
with a clear-sighted love of litera- 


ture. 

So let us not be too severe from our 
lofty heights upon such literary trifling: 
let us not waste our great geniuses in 
pouring a facile contempt upon the 
weak efforts of little talents; above all 
let us see that our own love of books 
is pure and disinterested and intellect- 
ual. And you, woe-begone scribbler 
whom we left some time since in the 
Oxford Union, ransack the shelves, and 
collect your authorities together; open 
your books and study them, and gather 
what wisdom you may from them; and 
be not afraid to say what you have 
found, for see, the sun is shining in 
through those little windows high up 
in the wall, and is casting strange 
lights upon the half-obliterated fres- 
coes; outside in the garden the lime 
tree rustles over the green grass; and 
all around you, circling your heart and 
thought, is the well-loved murmur of 
the city of your early dreams. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
** MonKEY ” KINGDON. 

As Miss Carey was walking on the 
road between Barton and Y—— she 
heard the clattering of a horse’s hoofs 
coming up behind her at a trot, and 
presently the horseman reined in his 
horse beside her. It was Mr. Kingdon. 
They exchanged a civil word or two, 
and then Mr. Kingdon went forward 
again; but his horse’s pace had not 
taken him more than two or three hun- 
dred yards along the road to Barton 
before Miss Carey saw him draw rein 
once more and enter into talk with a 
pedestrian who met him. The two 
parted before Miss Carey reached them, 
and as the man on foot continued his 
interrupted walk towards her she saw 
that it was Mr. “Jack” Rivers. 

Mr. Jack was always a favorite with 
Miss Carey, as indeed with all of us, 
for his pleasant, gallant ways. 

“How do you do, Miss Carey,” he 
said, smiling, as he shook hands with 
her. “You are just the person of all 
others I should like to meet; if only be- 
cause you will be able to tell me what 
in the world old Kingdon is doing 
down here in Barton?” 

“Mr. Kingdon!’ Miss Carey replied. 
“He is the new owner of Colonel ['ra- 
ser’s house, above the village. The 
Colonel, poor man, was obliged to sell 
hg 

“Well, of all wonderful things,” ex- 
claimed Mr, Rivers. 

“Then you know Mr. Kingdon? Will 
you allow me to ask if he is an old 
friend of yours? He has come down 
among us all here, and he seems very 
pleasant and very kind, but really we 
know very little about him.” 

“An old friend of mine!’ Mr. Rivers 
repeated, laughing. “Well, I don't 
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quite know that 1 could go so far as to 
say that. But as to knowing him—oh 
yes, | have known him a very long 
time. Everybody knows Monkey 
Kingdon.” 

“We live so very quietly down here,” 
Miss Carey said, apologizing for our 
general ignorance. “But did you say 
‘Monkey’ Kingdon?’ Surely ‘Monkey’ 
cannot be Mr. Kingdon’s name.” 

“I don’t suppose, Miss Carey, that it 
was the name given him by his god- 
fathers and godmothers,” said Mr. Riv- 
ers, “but it is the name that everybody 
knows him by. You see it’s like this,” 
added, in explanation. “If any- 
body’s hard up and wants a monkey, 
he goes to old Kingdon and gets it 
from him—of course supposing he can 
something like decent 


he 


give 
ity.” 

“A monkey!” poor Miss Carey echoed 
helplessly. “Is Mr. Kingdon then a 
dealer in wild animals? He does seem 
very fond of horses. But why should 
people want monkeys?’ 

“Oh, they want them very badly 
sometimes, I can tell you, Miss Carey,” 
he said (and she told us afterwards 
that she thought it so courteous of him 
not to show the amusement that her 
questions must have caused him). 
“But I don’t think you quite under- 
stand,” he went on. “It’s a slang ex- 
pression, and I ought not to have used 
it to you. ‘Monkeys’ does not mean 
animals; it means a sum of money, five 
hundred pounds. You see, five hundred 
pounds is a ‘monkey’ and tweuty-tive 
pounds is a ‘pony’.” 

“Dear me,” said Miss Carey. “How 
very curious. I should have thought a 
pony would have been much the more 
valuable of the two.” 

“So one would think, wouldn't one?” 
Mr. Rivers agreed. “And I suppose a 


secur- 
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pony is more useful than « monkey in 
an ordinary way; but a monkey’s a 
much more useful thing to have at your 
bankers, I can tell you.” 

“And so Mr. Kingdon is—what you 
would call—a—” Miss Carey paused. 
She hardly liked to put her thought 
into words. 

But Mr. Rivers had no such difficulty. 
*He’s a money-lender to be sure, that’s 
what old Monkey Kingdon is. ‘There's 
no mistake about it, and I expect he’s 
made a pretty good thing out of it too. 
But he’s not a bad sort of money- 
lender, as they go. I know a lot of 
fellows that he’s done a pretty xzood 
turn to, now and again, or at least that 
he hasn’t done a bad turn to when he 
might—when it was his own money 
really that he was out of.” 

When Miss Carey was in any diffi- 
culty, the person to whom she always 
turned for advice and sympathy was 
Dr. Chariton. In manner it has to 
be confessed that the doctor was not 
always very tactful, but no doubt Miss 
Carey, who knew him. so well, recog- 
nized his good qualities beneath the 
rough surface, and with her he was al- 
ways at his best. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say 
that after her talk with Mr. Rivers 
about Mr. Kingdon, and her discovery 
of the not very reputable profession 
which the latter had followed, she came 
home rather agitated. It seemed to her 
nice feelings such a terrible thing to 
have to say of a person whom we had 
all been meeting constantly on terms 
of something like equality, that when 
she tried to tell Dr. Charlton the shock- 
ing intelligence that Mr. Kingdon 
either still was, or until lately had 
been, a money-lender, she found her- 
self scarcely able to pronounce the 
word. But no sooner had she said it 
than Dr. Charlton, who, I think. always 
took a pleasure in astonishing people— 
indeed he said that he did it on princi- 
ple, because it was so good for them. 
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us a tonic—surprised her very much by 
saying with his cackling laugh— 

“Why, I told you so myself, Ameliu. 
Do you not remember that I told you, 
when you met me coming out of Mr. 
Kingdon’s house one day, that he was 
a practical philanthropist? Is not that 
an accurate description of a money- 
lender?” 

“Richard,” Miss Carey pleaded 
gently, “please try to be serious about 
it. Do you mean to tell me that you 
have known all this time that Mr. King- 
don was—of that profession?’ 

“Certainly [ have, Amelia. The man 
told me so himself.” 

“He told you so himself! Well, I 
must say, and I hope you will forgive 
my saying it, that I think you have 
ucted very wrongly to us, to all of us. 
not to tell us so.” 

“Yes, Amelia,” Dr. Charlton assented, 
“I knew you would be sure to think 
that—if you ever found out.” 

“*Monkey Kingdon,’ it appears, is 
the name by which the man is known— 
is very widely known.” 

“It is an undignified title certainly,” 
Dr. Charlton admitted; “but I do not 
know that it makes his calling any the 
worse.” 

“I am surprised, Richard,’”’ Miss Ca- 
rey said, “that you should have per- 
mitted us to receive him, that you 
should have allowed him to be elected 
a member of the Local Board and even 
of the Vestry. I really am a little sur- 
prised, and «a little hurt, Richard. 
Colonel Fraser too—I am sure he must 
have known.” 

“The Colonel is an honest man, Ame- 
lia. I believe Mr. Kingdon to be an- 
other, and I hope that I am a third—! 
do not know, I try to be. That being 
the case, why should the Colonel, and 
why should I say anything to preju- 
dice the opinion of all of you against x 
man who had a right, like any other 
man, to be judged on his own merits? 
No, no, Amelia,” Dr. Charlton ended, in 
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a softened, pleeding tone that I think 
very few but Miss Carey ever heard 
from him, “it is not like your own kind 
heart to think really that we ought to 
have said the word that would do him 
injury.” 

Dear Miss Carey’s eyes filled with 
tears. “Thank you, Richard,” she said 
humbly. “Thank you. I am obliged 
to you for speaking to me so sincerely. 
You are perfectly right. I see how 
very wrongly I had been speaking and 
have been thinking. I am afraid | 
have a very sinful, uncharitable na- 

“You, Amelia—sinful, uncharitable!” 
The doctor seldom was at a loss for 
words, but now he had to confess that 
he was perfectly unable to express 
himself. “If you are sinful and un- 
charitable, then all I can say is that it 
is quite a waste of space that your 
heaven should have so many man- 
sions.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. CopMAN TELLS Miss VERA 
THE TRUTH. 

We were very fortunate in Barton in 
the fact that there were in its neighbor- 
hood some nice houses which gave us 
a very pleasant little society. They 
were in the nature of small country 
houses, somewhat better than what are 
properly described as villa residences, 
standing in their own grounds, which 
varied from two or three to fifty or 
sixty acres in area. Many of these 
little properties were freehold, but the 
majority of them were rented on long 
building leases from Lord Riverslade, 
to whom the whole had at one time 
belonged. The occupants of these 
houses were for the most part retired 
naval or military officers, like Colonel 
Fraser, of whose services the country 
had need no longer, and who had re- 
tired to pass the remaining years of 
their leisure in a pretty country where 
the necessaries and the more simple 
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luxuries of life were cheap and easily 
obtained. These, of course, formed a 
society really quite distinct from that 
of the county families and the big peo- 
ple, like Lord Riverslade, although the 
fringes of the two came together and 
overlapped. The form which their hos- 
pitality commonly assumed was the 
garden party, for lawn tennis or cro- 
quet in summer, and afternoon tea 
parties in winter. On afternoons in 
summer it was very common to meet 
several small bands of two or three of 
the younger people of either sex—it is 
to be confessed, however, that in the 
social life of Barton and its neighbor- 
hood, the feminine sex predominated 
largely—with racquets in hand hurry- 
ing off to one or other of the houses 
whither they had been bidden for 
lawn tennis; and when one passed 
within earshot of the garden in which 
they finally assembled one heard 
sounds of young laughter, applause at 
the excellence of some strokes, cries of 
despair at the failure of others, and so 
on. 

It is not easy to make a guess at the 
secret workings of the mind of a young 
girl just growing into womanhood, but 
it is probable, as the Colonel and his 
granddaughter, in course of their coun- 
try walks, met one or other of these 
little parties with their racquets, or 
heard the merry sounds proceeding from 
the gardens, that the girl must have 
wondered a little why it was that she 
was never bidden to make one of these 
companies of people of her own age, 
why she was walking with her grand- 
father in the lanes alone, discussing 
subjects that were interesting enough, 
no doubt, but were quite different from 
the common talk of the young people 
of her years. She may have wondered 
too that while most of these young 
people returned the Colonel’s greeting, 
the young ladies with a bow and the 
young men with a nod, when he was 
walking with her, yet, if she met them 
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when she was walking by herself they 
took no notice of her, but passed her 
by as if she had not been there. Once 
or twice in Miss Carey’s parlor she had 
even said a word or two to one of the 
girls, for Miss Carey in her gentle way 
had insisted that no difference should 
be made between Vera and other girls 
coming to her house, even going so far 
as to say to the wife of a general offi- 
cer, who very properly thought big 
things of herself by reason of her hus- 
band’s rank, and had ventured to hint 
to Miss Carey some disapprobation that 
her daughters should be brought into 
eontact with Miss Vera: “I am very 
sorry,” Miss Carey had said, “but if 
people who are kind enough to come 
and see me at my house do not ap- 
prove of the people whom they meet 
there, they are not obliged to come 
again. That is all I have to say.” 

The effect on the general's lady was 
that she came again, but did not bring 
her girls. 

Miss Vera may have noticed too that 
even for those with whom she had ex- 
changed a word or two across Miss 
Carey’s tea-table, she seemed to wear 
the cap of invisibility when they met 
her again in walks abroad. How much 
of it she observed, and whether she 
spoke of it at all to her grandfather, 
who, we may be very sure, noticed it, 
and suffered under it keenly, we never 
knew. Perhaps if ours had been a 
little bigger world it would have been 
less censorious, and would not have 
visited as it did the parents’ sin on the 
innocent daughter; and perhaps, too, 
had her grandfather, Lord Riverslade, 
shown her any countenance, things 
might have been very different for her. 
Miss Carey, as we have seen, had now 
made up her mind to take the first op- 
portunity of saying to the Colonel that 
she thought it would be kinder to Vera 
to tell her all that was necessary of her 
story, but Miss Carey was spared the 
difficult task. Before the opportunity 
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offered itself the poor girl had learnt 
all the truth, and the person to whom 
fell the burden of telling it was Mrs. 
Copman. 

Amongst Mrs. Copman’s many ad- 
mirable qualities was that of never 
shrinking from what she believed to 
be her duty. It appeared that she, too, 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
time had come when it would be bet- 
ter that Miss Vera should know all the 
details of her story, and when she had 
come to that conclusion, it followed 
that she did not wait to take others 
into council, nor did she approach Col- 
onel Fraser on the subject. She told 
the girl herself. The substance of 
what she had to tell is known, so that 
it is not needful to tell it again in her 
words. She told it, as it appeared 
from Miss Vera’s account, with a direct 
simplicity which perhaps was the acme 
of true delicacy and sympathy. 

The girl listened with a red face, her 
blue eyes growing rounder with horror 
as Mrs. Copman talked. At the end, 
Mrs. Copman told us, she sat silent for 
awhile, as if to let the true and com- 
plete significance of the story sink 
into her mind, and then she said, speak- 
ing very slowly— 

“Yes, I understand now. I[ under 
stand, I think, what it all means. [ 
never understood before that it was 
good of people to have anything to do 
with me.” 

“Now, don’t you be speaking like that 
—don’t you now—good of people to 
have anything to do with you! It’s bad 
of them that choose not to have any- 
thing to do with you—the likes of his 
lordship and the rest,” Mrs. Copman 
said, with a fine scorn. 

“It is, Mrs. Copman,” the girl re- 
peated relentlessly. “It’s good of 
them. It’s good of you, to have any- 
thing to do with me.” 

At that the little woman’s mirth 
broke out in a high cackle of laughter. 
“Good of me!” she said. “Now, that’s 
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a nice thing to be saying. Now as I’ve 
told you a bit of your history, my dear, 
U’'ll just turn about and tell you a slice 
of my own. But there’s this to say 
of it—that of the first years I know 
nothing, nothing at all, and I can’t go 
back far into what they call my ‘an- 
cestors’ ’—with another cackle of laugh- 
ter—“nor have their pictures hanging 
up.on the wall, like as they do at the 
Castle’—she waved a_ bony hand 
around the walls of her small room as 
if to indicate that it might be a spa- 
cious gallery—‘for the reason that I 
never knowed so much as my father 
and mother.” 

“Have they both died, Mrs. Cop- 
man?” the girl asked sympathetically. 

“What troubles me, my dear, is to 
know if they ever lived,” she answered, 
laughing again. 

“IT don’t understand that,” 
said. 

“I ean believe that. 
ealled a foundling—had been left as a 
baby, in a basket, I believe, at the door 
of the institution; and there I was until 
two years after King George died,” 
said Mrs. Copman, as if that royal de- 
mise had been of great influence on her 
life. “At nine—they said I was nine, 
but I guess I was older—I was so small 
~I went out to service, my first place. 
with a draper’s wife, in a town.” 

The old woman went on talking, ap- 
parently of simple garrulity, but in 
reality she had in her mind the design 
of talking in order to take up the girl’s 
thoughts, to soften the shock of first 
learning what it was necessary that 
she should learn, to allow the cruel 
new idea to sink in by quiet processes, 
and also in some degree to show her 
the possibility of making out her life, 
though fate had been less than kind in 
the matter of parentage. Presently it 
appeared that Mrs. Copman had suc- 
ceeded in winning the girl’s thoughts 
from the grievous subject besetting 
them, for she asked— 
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“I suppose can remember the 
time before there were any trains, Mrs. 
Copman ?” 

“Me remember?” the old lady replied, 
with some scorn of the question, “I 
should hope as I could remember, just 
aus well as you're a-sitting there. It 
was in the second place as I was in. 
out at service, with a farmer’s family- 
a very nice farmer’s family they was 
people that would keep their carriage 
nowaday, I’ve no doubt they would, 
and their pianner. 

“We were sitting around the table 
masters and mistresses and servants 
used to sit round the table in the 
kitchen together in those days to save 
lighting—we used to make the rush 
lights (there warn’t no candles in those 
days) from the sheep's fat, with a rush 
run through it when it was melted. 
That was the year before King William 
died—I remember well—and Master, he 
came in from market and he set him 
self down by the tea-table, and he 
says, ‘Dame’—that was to his wife—- 
‘what do you think as I heard at the 
market to-day? And she says, ‘I don't 
know, Master.’ And he says to me, 
‘Girl! what do you think I heard? and 
I says, ‘I don’t know.’ And he says. 
‘I heard as in foreign parts they has 
carriages as goes with no horses’ ” (ly 
“foreign parts” Mrs. Copman is quite 
likely to have meant any part of Eng- 
land more remote from us than Exe- 
ter), “and at that Missus she just put 
her hands into the air and she says. 
‘There! It ain’t possible, Master.” And 
he says, ‘It is possible, for they tells 
me it is so in foreign parts, and, what's 
more, maybe as you'll live to see it 
yourself too, here.’ And she says. *! 
hope as your head’ll never ache before 
I do see it,’ and if you'll believe me, 
before twenty years there was one of 
those carriages without horses, what 
they calls trains now, going past her 
very door on her own hired land.” 

It seemed to take the girl back «a 
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very long way, into quite a previous 
state of affairs, this scene of the 
farmer and his wife and the servant 
sitting together round the kitchen table 
by the light of one home-made rush dip. 
the year before King William died. 

“But, 1 suppose,” Vera asked, “you 
saw the picture of a train in the paper 
before it came to you?” 

“Papers?” she answered, in scorch- 
ing scorn of ignorance, “there 
wasn’t no papers in those days. Least- 
ways, the farmer folk never saw no 
papers. Lords and ladies, maybe. 
might have had them. We didn’t see 
so much as a square inch of paper 
from year’s end to year’s end, and if 
we did see so much as a square inch 
it was treasured up like, and put away 
like a curiosity.” 

“But what did 
with?” 
“Straw, to be sure—straw and bits 

sticks. Wood fires, you'll under- 
stand. There was no coals in those 
days, except in the towns maybe. We 
never had no coals in farmers’ houses. 
And another thing it'll maybe surprise 
you to hear we never had—that’s soap.” 

“What, no soap?’ Vera said, “but 
what did you do then? How did you 
wash the clothes?” 

“Wood ashes, bless you; wood ashes 
in a trough” (Mrs. Copman pronounce:| 
it to rhyme with “bough”). “You'd put 
the clothes in a trough and strike the 
wood ashes over them, and then sloush 
the water over them; and then wooil 
ashes again, and sloush them again, till 
they There no 
soap.” 
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There was renewed silence then in 
the cottage, save for the persevering 
tick of the grandfather's clock. The 
girl's thoughts went back again to the 
besetting topic of her own story, which 
she had just heard for the first time. 
The old woman probably guessed at her 
thoughts pretty accurately, except that 
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perhaps she did not realize that they 
were taken up less with self pity than 
with a generous indignation that her 
mother’s name should be held in scorn. 

“He did come back once after he had 
gone away,” Mrs. Copman said, begin- 
ning to speak again of the girl’s father. 
“He came back and he went up to the 
Castle to see his lordship, and his lord 
ship wouldn’t see him nor have any- 
thing to do with him. So then he just 
come along down here to me, just as 
he used to do when he was a bit of a 
boy, and told me how bad his lordship 
had been to him and that I was his 
only friend, same as he had always 
been used to. He stayed quite a long 
while, the better part of the day, he: 
did, and then he went off again to for- 
eign parts, or somewhere, and he never 
came back no more, and never saw any 
of his own folk. He was more sinned 
against than sinning—I have often 
thought that, Miss Vera.” 

The girl had nothing to say to this 
charitable conclusion, and the old 
woman continued, in the same strain 

“He may not have been all that he 
should have been, but it’s not for you 
and me to judge him, Miss Vera. As 
the doctor often says, ‘We must not ex 
pect men and women to be angels, Mrs. 
Copman.” he says, ‘although, as I says 
to that—as for these angels, just look 
at them, I says—they doesn’t have our 
temptations; and how are we to know, 
I says, if they had our tempiations, as 
they wouldn't be worse than we are? ” 

“How do you know they don't have 
the same temptations, Mrs. Copman?” 
the girl asked aimlessly, with her sad 
thoughts very far below the angels. 

“How do I know?’ Mrs. Copman re- 
peated. “Why, it stands to reason as 
they couldn’t have. For one thing. 
we're told as there’s no marrying nor 
giving in marriage; and I’m sure that 
ought to make a difference.” 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


continued.) 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH FICTION.* 


The Frenchman who remarked that 
in England there were three hundred 
religions and only one sauce was ob- 
viously impressed alike by our theologi- 
cal variations and our gastronomic con- 
cord. An Englishman gazing on the 
wide and interesting field of French 
literature will probably find diversity 
and even antagonism in aim and 
method more noticeable than any sense 
of unity in either. For in France lit- 
erary schools attack and anathematize 
each other with such a whole-hearted 
vigor, that, in comparison, political con- 
troversy is tame, and the most bitter 
theological dispute but a calm and tol- 
erant difference of opinion. Realists, 
Psychologists, Parnassians, Symbolists, 
Humanists, Occultists, Neo-Classicists, 
Integralists—to name but a few of 
these rival schools—all agree in the be- 
lief that there is but one true artistic 
taith, to reject which is to imperil one’s 
literary salvation. Each group, of 
course, maintains that it alone teaches 
this faith in its purity, and that all 
ethers are heretics or schismaties. 
English readers, when inclined to ridi- 
cule this state of affairs, should remem- 
ber that, at it indicates a 


any rate, 


far greater interest in the things of 
the mind than we can boast of, and 
that the discussion of even the most 


extravagant literary theories is quite as 
worthy of attention as the quarrels of 
music-hall the exploits of 
professional footballers. In France an 
artist can feel confident that, although 
bis aim and method may encounter 
bitter adverse criticism, they will, at 
understood. In England he 
may be sure that not one in 
his critics has ever caught a glimpse 
of the wsthetic principles he wishes to 
French critics, though, like 


artistes or 


least, be 


ten of 


enforce. 


their English brethren, often inclined 


* “Enquete sur L’Evolution Littéraire.” Par 
Jules Huret (Paris, 1894). ‘La Littérature Con- 


to indulge in a debauch of superlatives, 
do so for the reason that they have a 
creed to preach, or a log to roll, not 
because excessive and wunreasoning 
praise or blame is the only method of 
criticism which they understand. 

But amid the clash of literary contro- 
versies, what are the dominant tenden 
cies which reveal themselves in the 
French literature of to-day? This is 
the question which Messieurs Le Car 
donnel and Vellay attempt to give us 
the means of answering. Their pro- 
cedure, though employed with consid 
erable success by M. Jules Huret some 
twelve ago, does 
have as yet penetrated into this coun 
try. It consists in putting a series of 
questions to most of the prominent 
men of letters with the hope that each 
cher maitre will be good enough to 
gratify an interested public by express 
ing his views concerning the present 
condition and probable future of his 
own special branch of literary activity. 
Poets, novelists, dramatic authors and 
erities are all catechized in turn. Thus 
the poets are asked: “What is, accord- 
ing to you, the dominant tendency of 
poetry at present? Have you any 
idea of the form which poetry will take 
in the immediate future?” A _ similar 
question is addressed to the dramatists, 
while the novelists are further invited 
to state whether they believe the novel 
to be an exhausted form of art, or if 
they see any indications that fiction is 
about to undergo a_ transformation 
which will revive its former glories. 
Still more embarrassing is the ques- 
tion addressed to the critics. “Out of 
the great numbers of books which reach 
you daily, you must make a choice, 
since it would be impossible to read 
them all. On what critical principles 
do you make this choice?” It may 


years not seem to 


temporaine. Par George Le Cardonne! et 
Charles Vellay (Paris, 1905). 
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be observed that those questioned seem 
to have entered into a conspiracy to ig- 
nore this latter inquiry, the solitary 
exception being M. Brunetiére, who 
boldly declares that a critic should 
read everything. “If you consult the 
catalogues,” he says, “you will find 
that every year there are published 
about 240 new novels, eighty volumes 
of verse, and sixty to seventy-five 
plays. A novel can be read in an hour 
—I mean enough of it to see its merits 
and its faults. That makes less than 
a novel a day, and if a novel a day 
is published it is the very most. Sim- 
ilarly as to the poems; there are about 
2,000 lines in the average volume of 
verse, and a critic ought to be able 
to appreciate its importance in a quar- 
ter of an hour. The real difficulty 
does not lie in reading what appears, 
but in keeping one’s self in a state 
to understand it and to grasp its sig- 
nificance.” 

As regards the general state of litera- 
ture, M. Brunetiére has not much that 
is comforting to say. The various 
schools are useless. Indeed, they can 
searcely be said even to exist, owing 
to a widespread and thoroughly de- 
testable tendency to individualism. 
Such individualism can only be justi- 
fied by originality, and originality is 
the rarest thing in the world. Besides, 
no one now knows what art is. The 
young writers who talk of naturism, 
humanism, a classical renaissance and 
so on, are, for the most part, ignorant 
even of the meanings of the terms they 
employ. 

This trenchant criticism reminds us 
that M. Brunetiére won his spurs as 
the uncompromising foe of the natural- 
istic school, and also draws our atten- 
tion to the great losses suffered by 
French literature in the twelve years’ 
interval which has elapsed between the 
two books placed at the head of this 
article. During that period Renan, 
Leconte de Lisle, Mallarmé, Edmond 
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de Gonecourt, Verlaine, Zola and Guy 
de Maupassant have all died; and if 
French literature to-day suffers from 
no dearth of talent, !t has no poet who 
ean be placed along with Leconte de 
Lisle or Verlaine, and no writer of 
prose to equal Renan. On the other 
hand, there are many signs that the 
spirit of independence which M. Brune- 
tiére laments is far from being an un- 
mixed evil. The most prominent char- 
acteristic of modern life is its com- 
plexity, and the art which attempts to 
render it must be allowed to fulfil it- 
self in many ways. 

From the academic classicism of M. 
Brunetiére, we turn to the ironical 
scepticism and cynical yet kindly hu- 
mor of M. Anatole France. Though 
often classed as a psychologist, M. 
France cannot be adequately character- 
ized by any single label. His early 
works show numerous traces of the 
spirit of dilettantism which Renan 
erected into a philosophy. But graceful 
and sympathetic as books like Le Livre 
de Mon Ami and Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard undoubtedly are, the paralyz- 
ing scepticism with which they are 
filled is apt to leave a feeling of de- 
pression in the reader’s mind. It is 
true that in Anatole France the scepti- 
cism and the irony are to some extent 
neutralized by his profound sympathy 
and pity for human wretchedness; but, 
after all, what is the good of sympa- 
thizing with misery if we can do notb- 
ing to mitigate or relieve it? And the 
essence of M. France’s teaching, in his 
early works, is, that an attempt to 
remedy one evil will probably result in 
the creation of a dozen others. In 
the volumes that compose the Histoire 
Contemporaine we find a distinct change. 
M. France is still a charming artist: he 
is still ironical, still satirical as ever. 
But his satire now has a distinct pur- 
pose. The Dreyfus case drove him 
out of the ivory tower from which he 
observed the world, and he writes no 
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longer as a curious, though often 
slightly bored, onlooker at life, but as 
one who has come down and joined in 
the fray. “The business of comedy,” 
wrote an eighteenth century author, “is 
to show people what they should do, by 
representing them upon the stage do- 
ing what they should not.” The detini- 
tion will not satisfy all minds, but it 
is because we see traces of moral pur- 
pose behind the ferocious satire of M. 
France’s later works, that we read 
them with more satisfaction than we 
did his earlier volumes, exquisite from 
an artistic point of view though they 
are, 

We have, however, strayed from our 
immediate purpose, which is to re- 
port M. France's views on contempo- 
rary fiction. He is quite confident that 
the novel is far from being worn out. 
“The novel, like life itself, is in per- 
petual evolution. Between our modern 
novel and the Iliad the only difference 
lies in the versification. The novel is 
the poem which is read, just as the 
poem in verse is the poem which is 
sung. The novel is a very supple 
form, which lends itself to all the pur- 
poses of the writer. Our modern novel 
comes from Balzac and Flaubert. 
The latter, in some of his books, 
studied society quite as profoundly 
as Balzac. In all Balzac’s’ work 
we notice that he never seems 
to have exhausted his fund of ob- 
served material. We find the same 
in Flaubert. But I am struck by the 
ease of Zola. I have a profound ad- 
miration for Zola. After having often 
changed my mind about him, I have 
come to recognize the power of his 
work. But in his later books he is no 
longer the author of l’Assommoir. One 
sees clearly the moment when, his fund 
of observed material being exhausted, 
he used information acquired by read- 
ing, not from personal observation... . 
The modern attempt to return to the 
classical tradition is impossible. The 
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very conception of that tradition is 
lost.” 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck is, with the 
possible exceptions of Anatole France 
and Paul Bourget, the French writer 
best known to English readers. M. 
Bourget declined to give any expres- 
sion of his views, but M. Maeterlinck 
was more obliging, and received his 
interviewer “in an antique and mys- 
terious house, full of silence and shad- 
ows.” “The great schools, like roman- 
ticism,” he believes, “are to be ex 
plained by the total ignorance of the 
movement of ideas that preceded them. 
We discovered German literature some- 
what suddenly; we rushed at it, and 
the romantic movement was born. But 
this would be impossible to-day, be- 
cause we have, through translations, a 
more complete knowledge of foreigu 
ideas and literatures. The recent case 
of Nietzsche was the discovery of an 
interesting man, not a literary world. 
It is the same with the Russian writ- 
ers; they have not produced a great 
movement in France. As to the poeti 
eal schools, Parnassians or Symbolists. 
they are merely offshoots of romanti- 
cism. Moreover, groups are often 
formed to-day solely through self-in- 
terest. One thing, however, astonishes 
me. It is that we have not yet a 
scientific school in literature. I am of 
opinion that imaginative literature is 
destined to disappear, and that, in the 
future, when the sense of words and 
of style will have departed, the literary 
ideal will be a clear scientific state- 
ment. At all events, certain forms 
such as the novel cannot last. There 
are no scientific novels in France, 
though they exist in America and in 
England. Wells, for instance, has writ- 
ten scientific novels, but they are 
purely imaginative, though The Food 
of the Gods shows an advance upon his 
earlier works. But, in France, when I 
recapitulate the novels I have read this 
vear, I see none that rise to the sur- 
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face. 1 believe that men will grad- 
ually give up writing works of pure 
imagination, and that their place will 
be taken up by women. Woman is a 
being of ornament and imagination; she 
has not yet done what she ought 
to do. She is now going to make 
the toilet of her understanding with 
the same care she has _ hitherto 
given to the toilet of her person. 
Her turn has come to adorn cer- 
tain aspects of mental life. She 
must, however, first have a mental life 
of her own, which is hardly the case 
as yet. Thus, to mention the two 
works by women that have excited 
most attention this year, it must be ad- 
mitted that La Conquéte de Jérusalem, 
except for some charming descriptions 
in the style of Loti, is shapeless and 
unreadable. The other success, Le 
Visage Emerveillé, is only a sort of 
note-book. One cannot find in it a sin- 
gle thought, or a general idea, or a 
trace of the intellectual force by which 
alone a work can attain any permanent 
value. Women, since Madame Staél, 
have acquired nerves. They must now 
acquire a brain.” 

We turn to Mademoiselle Myrian 
Harry, the author of the first of the 
two books mentioned by M. Maeter- 
linck, in our search for further knowl- 
edge. She does not do much to en- 
lighten us, and, in truth, indulges in a 
certain amount of what one might al- 
most dare to call gush. The main facts 
elicited by her interviewer are, that 
she is anxious to make war on Chris- 
tianity, that she dreams of reconciling 
the beauty of life with religion—un- 
derstanding by the latter word “a law 
of equilibrium inspired by nature’- 
that Georges Sand bores her, and that 
her aim in writing La Conquéte de Jéru- 
salem was “to express life, its infinite 
happiness and its infinite desolation.” 
We are reminded of a popular lady 
novelist on our own side of the Chan- 
nel, as we read, how looking through 
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the large window of her study “with 
an expression of great melancholy,” 
Mademoiselle Harry added, “Yes; the 
beauty of life resides perhaps in its 
sadness; it is for us dreamers to re- 
veal it.” 

M. Paul Adam is a writer of enor- 
mous energy, whose novels La Force, 
L’Enfant d Austerlitz, La Ruse, and Le 
Soleil du Juillet are intended as con- 
tributions to a sort of immense prose 
epic, designed to embrace French so- 
ciety since the Revolution. The plan 
suggests a comparison with Balzac, 
and M. Adam’s genius has much in 
common with that great novelist. He 
has a similar power of disentangling 
the main social forces that characterize 
an epoch, an amazing fecundity, great 
originality, and a like power of making 
his readers feel in direct contact with 
life. M. Adam has, moreover, a 
keener sense of style than Balzac pos- 
sessed; but, on the other hand, his 
characters bear no comparison with the 
wonderful creations of the Comédie Hu- 
maine. He impresses one with a sense 
of power—irregular, undisciplined and 
often ill-directed power, but, none the 
less, a power—to which we cannot re- 
fuse the title of genius. Unlike M. 
Maeterlinck, M. Adam does not believe 
that the novel is doomed to extinction. 
One or two forms of it, perhaps, the 
analytical and the sentimental novel 
may have exhausted all their subjects 
for the moment. This simply means 
that the novel must extend its bounda- 
ries. After all, passion is but a small 
portion of life, and the novel of the 
future will aim at rendering life in its 
entirety. “Our writers do not seem 
te take enough account of the epoch 
in which they live. Yet ours is an ad 
mirable epoch for the artist. Think 
of the knowledge necessary to build a 
submarine boat and the emotion which 
it excites! The coming of science in 
the nineteenth century has brought a 
new source of emotion into life.  Sci- 
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ence and liberal theories have com- 
bined to form as wide a chasm be- 
tween past and modern times as that 
which severs the Christian from the 
Pagan world. One could write—sim- 
ply by describing, as Kipling does in 
The Bridge Builders, the ordinary life 
of masons in their efforts to conquer 
the force of a stream—a poem as heroic 
as the combat of Roland at Ronce- 
vaux.” 

Another writer who exerts a marked 
influence on the younger school of nov- 
elists is M. Maurice Barrés, the author 
of Le Jardin de Bérénice and Les 
Déracinés. In the latter work he makes 
a violent attack on the present system 
of education. It is, M. Barrés holds, 
nothing but a gigantic machinery for 
unfitting men to live in the society into 
which they were born. It breaks the 
ties that bind the young provincial to 
his native province, drags him to Paris, 
and there transforms him into a sort of 
half-baked cosmopolitan denuded of 
both patriotism and religion. It is by 
self-analysis, the former preacher of 
the culte du moi explains, that he has 
been led to see the tremendous impor- 
tance of preserving the Catholic faith 
and the national spirit. He even goes 
so far as to urge that if the novel is to 
accomplish the social mission for which 
it is best fitted, it must lay stress on 
the necessity of subordination and dis- 
cipline as elements of national welfare. 
Those acquainted with the works which 
tirst brought fame to M. Barrés will be 
most forcibly struck by this remark- 
able change in his theories. Formerly, 
salvation was to be sought in the unre- 
strained development of one’s individ- 
uality; now we are told to aim at re- 
pression and self-sacrifice. In literature 
he is an uncompromising nationalist. 
“Before every work I ask myself, if it 
uproots Frenchmen, if it removes us 
from the conditions in which we have 
been prepared throughout the ages, and 
thanks to which each of us can become 
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u useful social element.” He considers 
the influence of writers like Anatole 
France, who disregard these conditions. 
us likely to produce baneful effects. 
Bourget, especially in his last book 
L’Etape, is holding up a nobler ideal. 
M. Barrés is confident that in writing 
Les Déracinés he has opened up a new 
and fertile field. French tradition has 
for too long been falsified or ignored. 
It will be the aim of M. Barrés and bis 
friends to restore it. 

That the novel must be brought into 
closer contact with life is an opinion 
which finds general support. Henry 
Bordeaux, Paul and Victor Marguerite. 
de Vogiié, Edouard Rod and René Boyle- 
sére all agree that such a transforma- 
tion is necessary, and most of them 
believe that signs of such a change are 
evident. There has been for some 
time, they think, a tendency to deal 
with life at secondhand instead of from 
direct observation, and the want of vi- 
tality from which fiction now suffers is 
due to this cause. The novel of the 
future will go direct to observed fact 
for its inspiration, though this does not 
mean that it will become less artistic 
in form. Indeed, a greater regard for 
style and a more careful technique are 
quite as necessary as more accurate 
observation. The novel of sexual in- 
trigue has been overdone. Fashionable 
society, with its sentimental immorali- 
ties, has received an altogether dispro 
portionate share of attention; and, in 
order to carry on the great traditions 
of French fiction, the novelist must not 
shrink from dealing with the complex 
und varied activities of modern life. 

M. René Boylesére, one of the most 
promising of the younger school of nov- 
elists, is most emphatic in his enuncia- 
tion of these views. “The novel, or 
at least a certain class of novel,” he 
says, “has reached in France—and, | 
hold, in France alone—a power with 
Balzac and a perfection with Flaubert 
which have created a high and noble 
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tradition among us. This tradition, 
founded by these two men of genius,and 
carried on by their great disciples such 
as Daudet and Maupassant, commands 
our adherence. It is monstrous to con- 
found this great family of artists with 
a crowd of writers whose aim is to 
confront us with an agonizing problem 
such as whether the Count will or will 
not discover the letter which the Coun- 
tess, with her own fair hands, has just 
hidden beneath a piece of blotting- 
paper. The principal character of this 
tradition to which we owe respect is. 
I believe, to study a man, or a social 
group, and to render the life of that 
group, its characteristic movements, its 
typical figures, with the exactness of 
observation, and the positive spirit of 
an historian; but also, with the soul of 
a poet, who, without altering the truth 
in any essential—and here lies the 
magic of art—can invest it with an air 
of beauty which we can feel, but can 
searcely define.” 

The writers from whom we have 
quoted are the best known of those 
whose views are given in MM. Le Car- 
donnel and Vellay’s book. In that 
volume the reader desirous of further 
information will find the opinions of 
nearly one hundred authors set down. 
The strongest impression its perusal 
will probably leave is one of incohe- 
rence and confusion, for, in truth, de- 
spite much noisy declamation, the great 
mass of novelists represented in it 
seem to have but little notion of the 
direction in which the current is set- 
ting. The older writers continue to 
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produce much what the public expects 
of them. The younger men issue pro- 
grammes, but somehow fail to strike 
out any original line. The result is 
that, despite the vehement denials of 
its purveyors, French fiction is in any- 
thing but a healthy state. There are 
no giants on the earth in these days, 
and although the art of walking on 
stilts is carried to a very high pitch, 
it is not difficult to detect the impos- 
ture. The attention now given by 
Frenchmen to foreign literatures, and 
in particular to that of our own coun- 
try, is perhaps a proof of the feeling 
that the home products leave much to 
be desired. We should have been 
pleased to hear the views on this mat- 
ter of M. Henry D. Davray, a writer 
who has done immense service, both 
by criticism and translation, in stimu- 
lating and widening this interest in 
English literature. Possibly the infiu- 
ence he exerts in this way may prove 
more valuable in the long run than that 
of authors who are heralded for a few 
weeks as the genius who is to renovate 
French literature, and are then 
promptly forgotten. For France has 
often shown herself most vigorous and 
most herself when her contact with 
foreign ideas and foreign modes of 
thought has been closest. Or perhaps 
at this moment some unknown writer 
living in Montmartre or the Latin 
Quarter is, with the ferocious energy of 
a Balzac or the painstaking elaboration 
of a Flaubert, working at the master- 
piece which will point out the new 
road, 
A. W. Evans. 
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HISTORIANS I HAVE KNOWN. 


From Brobdingnag to Lilliput is a 
phrase that describes one aspect of the 
relations between the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. In the worlds of 
thought and action, of art, letters, sci- 
ence, and the leaders 
had disappeared before the close of the 
Victorian age. 
the Edwardian era brought no succes- 
sors to fill the empty places. When, 
about the period at which household 
suffrage became the law of the land, 
the present writer’s London life began, 
the literary system was dominated by 
perhaps the two most representative 
writers who ever flourished simultane- 
ously in England. These were Lord 
Stanhope, the biographer of Pitt, and 
Edward Bulwer, first Lord Lytton. 
Many as were the points of difference 
between the two men, their intellectual 
operations often proceeded on much 
the same lines. They shared the dis- 
tinction of being the patrons as well as 
princes of their profession. The indus- 
trial methods of both possessed several 
resemblances: each died within a short 
time of the other, on the same southern 
shores of England—Bulwer Lytton at 
Torquay in 1873, Stanhope two years 
afterwards at Bournemouth; both also 
remained students as well as authors 
to the last, acquiring fresh knowledge 
quite as much from real love of learn- 
ing as with a view to its reproduction 
in print; both also had been, during 
great part of their lives, not merely 
members of Parliament but practical 
politicians and active party-men. In 
the midst of these employments each 
found time practically to display his 
interest in the craft of literature, as 
well as in whatever might concern the 
welfare and dignity of its professional 
workers. Both, too, though in differ- 
ent degrees and manners, belonged to 


politics, great 
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the company of historians, some of 
whose personal traits are now to be 
recalled. 

To most persons these men 
known only by the writings which have 
become the world’s possessions. What, 
then, were the processes involved in 
the delivery to an earlier generation of 
their respective messages by the lit- 
térateurs who took all thought and 
learning for their province, as by the 
researchful chronicler who brought the 
eighteenth century into fashion? The 
form assumed by the finished result in 
each case was very different. The la- 
bor expended on it had been, in both 
instances, ordered after the same fash- 
ion. Bulwer Lytton’s professedly his- 
torical writings are few. His pieces 
on England and the English, or on 
Athens: its Rise and Fall, are rather lit- 
erary studies than formal attempts 
to preseut familiar facts in a new light 
or to enlarge by original research the 
popular knowledge of a remote period 
and its people. The historically use- 
ful portion of Bulwer Lytton’s work is 
to be found in those of his novels 
whose periods and personages he had 
“read up” in much the same way that 
an undergraduate prepares his books 
for the schools. 

The present writer very clearly re- 
members a conversational vindication 
by Lord Lytton of the intellectual dig- 
nity of the novelist’s and story-writer’s 
occupation. At some length and with 
much enthusiasm he dwelt upon the 
clearness and tenacity of brain neces- 
sary not only for the invention of plot 
and underplot, but for keeping the one 
general motive of the whole steadily in 
view, as well as in developing the 
characters, each in his or her natural 
place, to work the machinery of the 
narrative. The novels which show Bul- 
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wer Lytton’s historical aptitudes at 
their best are still less known than 
bis later romances of domestic life or 
than his earlier fictions, whose atmos- 
phere is that of fashionable or fast 
society. The novelist himself always 
considered Zanoni, with its sketches of 
the French Revolution, to be his best 
work. 

[It was, I believe, at a dinner of the 
Literary Fund, to which both men ren- 
dered signal service, that Stanhope, re- 
ferring to the accurate knowledge of 
men and events, early medieval or 
modern, shown in Bulwer’s novels— 
from Harold as a story of pre-Norman 
England, or Rienzi as a picture of four- 
teenth-century Europe, to Devereux as 
u true account of the Queen Anne pe- 
riod, of which Stanhope was more spe- 
cially cognizant—claimed for the au- 
thor of these romances the title of 
historian. “When,” Bulwer used to 
say, “I meditate a novel, a poem, or a 
play, whose chief scenes are in a par- 
ticular country, and whose characters 
belong to certain periods, I begin, sv 
far as is practicable, by steeping my- 
self in the local color of the lands 
wherein the creatures of my imagina- 
tion live and move. If this can be 
done by actual residence in the country 
itself I make my habitation there. 
There, too, I generally discover persous 
I can press into my service by making 
them unconsciously sit for their por- 
traits. In other cases, I pass days. 
weeks, months, sometimes even years, 
among the most authentic documents 
I can lay hands upon. But in either 
case I seldom attempt to transfer to 
paper my matured and circumstantial 
impressions till some time after the 
assimilation of the material has been 
completed. 1 then write the thing 
piecemeal, sometimes not more than a 
hundred lines at a sitting, putting down 
the pen, or more often the scribbling 
pencil, directly I feel the freshness of 
thought passing off. Later on I re- 


view the results of each separate writ 
ing and redact them into paragraphs, 
chapters, sceues, or acts, as the case 
may be.” Lord Stanhope’s mode of 
composition was not dissimilar. He 
wrote down, generally in pencil, and in 
a sort of shorthand of his own inven- 
tion, as much as he had mentally pre- 
pared, with the aid perhaps of many 
days’ consultation of authorities. La- 
ter in the same day, but never later 
than the next, he made a fair and full 
copy of this. If he left it for more 
than twelve hours he was apt to find 
a difficulty in deciphering his notes. 

Neither Bulwer nor Stanhope ostensi- 
bly led the life of a man of letters. 
The historian, after an hour or two of 
composition, found a pleasant change 
in going to her sitting-room and chat- 
ting with his wife. lor some years 
during certain periods of the day, bis 
horse could be brought round at a mo- 
ment’s notice, ready saddled, from the 
stable. Going up Grosvenor Place into 
the Park, he rode till he felt thoroughly 
reinvigorated, and then returned to his 
desk. Or he walked to the Athenzum 
Club; after chatting with acquaintances 
in the morning-room, or as often over- 
hauling any new books in the library. 
he went back to finish his day’s labor. 
Bulwer occasionally found the same 
sort of refreshment, but less frequently 
when in town than in the country. 
The noise and bustle of the London 
streets, or the demand on his energies 
made by club-talk, broke, he said, the 
continuity of his thoughts. He re 
turned to his library only to find that 
he had to begin again from the be- 
ginning. 

Till his health first showed signs of 
failing, Bulwer made a point of going 
to some London theatre once a week. 
Stanhope was only a play-goer because 
it seemed a duty to encourage the 
stage as an institution; but the only 
time I saw these two distinguished per- 
sons together was at a performance in 
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the old Adelphi of Tom Taylor's Green 
Bushes. They were then seated in ad- 
joining stalls. Of the two, perhaps 
from the greater novelty to him of the 
piece, Stanhope watched the stage with 
the closer attention. Once more they 
must have been at a theatre again in 
each other’s company. One December 
evening in the later sixties I happened 
to be at the St. James’s when Henry 
Irving made one of his earliest bows to 
a London audience in a “character” 
piece that could not have fitted his 
special genius better had it been writ- 
ten for him. This was Hunted Down. 
The chief parts were taken by the then 
Miss Herbert und by Henry Irving re- 
spectively. Going into the corridor, I 
passed the nevelist and historian is- 
suing from their box. Lord Stanhope 
was rubbing lis hands in glee. “Capi- 
tal! capital!’ was his single comment; 
he seemed to be going to another part 
where George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes had witnessed the representa- 
tion. The illustrious trio, I afterwards 
heard, agreed that Irving’s rise marked 
a new theatrical epoch. Both Bulwer 
Lytton and Stanhope were in general 
society silent men. Bulwer, when he 
consorted with London littérateurs, 
seemed to prefer those who shared his 
theatrical interests. Stanhope chose 
the historians; his particular intimate 
was always Macaulay. 

That remarkable man had pussed 
away before my time; but during the 
years I now recall, when driving by 
Clapham Common, I recollect seeing 
Broomfield, Zachary Macaulay’s house, 
or, to speak ‘strictly, the house belong- 
ing to William Wilberforce, where the 
historian’s father regularly forgathered 
with other leaders of the Clapham Sect: 
Charles Grant, Granville Sharp, Henry 
Thornton. There was pointed out to 
me in the garden the particular tree 
under which were appended the signa- 
tures ‘to the Anti-Slavery Petition. As 
a very small child, I bad heard some- 
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thing about all this from no other than 
Lord Lyndhurst. He, in his youth. 
had seen much of the Claphamites. A 
tew years before his death he occasion- 
ally visited the house of a relative 
where I was being brought up. From 
him also I heard all that I know of 
Lord Macaulay’s conversation. He re- 
peated, | remember, a saying of Broug- 
ham’s that Melbourne objected to Ma- 
caulay in the Cabinet because he did 
not like “ten parrots and the chime of 
bells.” 

“A conversational cannonade with 
seldom 2 pause for fresh ammunition.” 
Such was the estimate of Macaulay's 
talk given me by another historian as 
famous as himself, with whom, during 
several years, circumstances placed me 
on terms of intimacy. This was J. A. 
Froude. Supposing this account to be 
uccurate, there could have been ne 
greater social or personal contrast than 
that between the apologist of the Tu- 
dors and the panegyrist in many vol- 
umes of the Whigs. Froude could be. 
when he was in the humor, a delightful 
companion. To those who had culti- 
vated the taste for appreciating him. 
he was always a most interesting one. 
Socially, he suggested the flavor of 
green figs, olive, or caviare. These - 
are all luxuries, but not equally accept- 
able to every palate. In like manner. 
Froude, in his social moments, suffused 
his conversation with a sort of bitter- 
sweet taste which intellectual listeners 
might admire, but which did not give 
the same pleasure to all. The truth is 
that, notwithstanding the gulf which 
separated his early life, his sacred call 
ing, and his associations from the em 
ployments, the ruling ideas. and the 
sympathies of his after-years, in man 
ner at least, as well as to some extent’ 
in’ general tone, Froude never ceased 
to be a High Church clergyman: dnd' 
an Oxford don. Between the historiin 
and his brothef Hurréll Froude, the «ol 
league of Pusey and Newman inthe “Ox-- 
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ford Movement” of the thirties, there 
existed the same spiritual contrast as 
that which distinguished the future 
Cardinal John Henry Newman from 
his consummately clever brother Fran- 
cis. Just also as J. H. Newman, when 
cardinal, never acquired the social 
bearing of a Roman priest, but always 
remained an Wnglish clergyman with a 
strongly perceptible tlavor of the Oriel 
common-room; so James Anthony 
Froude, throughout all the years which 
followed the divestiture of his Eng- 
lish orders, might have been mistaken 
by a stranger for a ritualistic vicar or 
“a sacramentally-minded curate medi- 
tating the offensive against the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. As 
to the accuracy of Froude’s declara- 
tions on some of the controversial 
points touched by him in his history, 
no opinion need be expressed here. 
The self-sacrificing labor taken by him 
to inform himself, from the original 
sources, on all such topics is matter 
of personal knowledge to the present 
writer. In view of his chapters about 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
relations of Spain and England, I have 
seen in his library in Onslow Gardens 
the piles of manuscript books in which 
he condensed the notes of his reading 
for weeks and months in the archives 
vf the Escorial. When 1 mentioned 
this to Lord Acton, then living almest 
within a stone’s-throw of Froude, in 
what is to-day Mr. Chamberlain's 
house, 40 Prince’s Gardens, I recollect 
Acton’s comment, or that of some other 
pundit in his presence, to have been, 
“Even so Macaulay, when on the In- 
dian Council, discovered in the Govern- 
ment book-room fourteen volumes, 
Greek folios, of Chrysostom'’s works; 
he read nearly all of them, and knew 
no more of the subject at the end than 
he had done at the beginning.” 
‘During my undergraduate days at 
Oxford, no member of the examining 
body excited more dread and aversion 


than &. A. Freeman of Trinity. Can 
didates for Honors in the History 
Schools secretly prayed that they might 
be spared encountering this most Rha- 
damanthine of inquisitors at viva voce. 
For Froude, Freeman of course enter 
tained the contempt born of an abso 
lute dissimilarity of intellectual tem 
perament. Neither at the Saturday 
Review dinners nor in the companies in 
which I have met Freeman at Wells 
did he often show himself a genial 
companion. His taste for snubbing 
amounted to a craze; his tendency to 
contradiction on every possible oppor- 
tunity altogether exceeded that even of 
“Bob” Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke, himself. 
Freeman was more agreeable to en- 
counter in the open air than at a din- 
ner-table. In the Mendip district, 
whenever I heard a horse's hoofs pelt- 
ing along some piece of turf by the 
roadside, and a voice singing the re 
frain of some old Cavalier song, | knew 
that if | looked round I should see the 
historian pounding along on a sturdy 
nag which, according to tradition, in a 
burst of generosity he once offered to 
Carlyle as a gift. As to that philoso- 
pher, whom Ecclefechan presented to 
Chelsea, and who for a_ generation 
preached the gospel of silence in some 
tifty volumes at Cheyne Walk, I owed 
my very slight acquaintance with him 
to my old Oxford tutor, John Nichol 
of Balliol, also Professor of Belles Let- 
tres at Glasgow, or to my earliest mag- 
azine editor in London, David Masson 
of Macmillan’s. In those days I was 
very young and perhaps rather green. 
Some opening remark of his had en- 
couraged me to talk to the Sage. “I 
dare say,” he said, “people have told 
you that I am a regular bear of a man. 
That is only when I do not get exactly 
what I like, or am out of sorts. But 
when there is no cold on the liver of 
me, and everything goes exactly as I 
would have the people upstairs order 
it, | um little less than an angel.” Af- 
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ter this, wy host showing, as I thought, 
a disposition to hear about me, I men- 
tioned that the Saturday Review, then 
edited by another Scotchman, the Aber- 
donian John Douglas Cook, had just 
published my first newspaper article. 
“Eh, but, young man,” the philosopher 
rejoined, “let me tell you you are in a 
fair way of treading the broad path 
that leads to intellectual perdition.” 

“I know something; Stubbs knows 
everything.” The remark was made 
of the former Bishop of Oxford by the 
only other man who ever lived and 
could possibly have said the words. 
This speaker was of course Freeman. 
The two did not pretend to deny that 
they constituted a very select mutual 
admiration society. They were both hit 
off by another Oxford historian in a 
couplet that will bear quotation: 


See, from alternate tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman but- 
ters Stubbs. 


These lines were written by another 
Oxford historian with whom I read 
logic as an undergraduate, and whom I 
afterwards succeeded in the Logic 
Chair at King’s College, London. James 
Edwin Thorold Rogers owes his place 
to a2 monumental work on agriculture 
and prices in England. Together with 
the late T. B. Potter of Rochdale, he 
may claim to have been a founder of 
the Cobden Club. In a period before 
Oxford had quite ceased to be cloister, 
and when married Fellows were the 
very rare exception, J. E. T. Rogers 
had the appearance, the conversational 
tastes, and the social habits of a coun- 
try gentleman who looked after his 
own estate and did all his own busi- 
ness himself, rather than of an aca- 
demic. He was an intimate friend of 
President Lincoln, with good stories 
about whom he diversified his lectures 
on Aldrich and Aristotle. For this ver- 
itable Colossus of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury Church of England was a remark- 
able man, with a personality of his 
own more distinctly defined than had 
been possessed by any of his predeces- 
sors in the Oxford diocese since Samuel 
Wilberforce, before the latter’s trans- 
lation to Winchester. <A tall, power 
fully made, massive, yet active man, he 
suggested in his presence at once the 
power and the agility of the mind 
within. Intellectually, he was keen 
and hard as steel; morally, he was 
tender-hearted, as full of kindliness as 
of learning, and ever ready to enable 
others to profit by his knowledge. The 
present writer, occupied at the time on 
a socio-personal history of the House 
of Commons, on the strength of a then 
slight acquaintance asked Dr, Stubbs 
to read in manuscript certain passages 
connected with constitutional ques- 
tions. The bishop was preparing his 
charge at the time, but as time pressed 
with me he insisted on my sending the 
sheets at once; he returned them, with 
several suggestions showing the thor- 
oughness of his revision, within a few 
posts. 

When he died he was confirming for 
himself on the episcopal bench much 
the same place that Bishop Wilberforce 
had once occupied. But where the 
earlier prelate plied the rapier, his 
successor was apt to use the bludgeon. 
A model guest in the vicarages of his 
clergy during his visitation tours, he 
yet habitually said to his clerical flock 
the most maladroit things in the most 
inconsiderate manner. Wherever he 
had given offence, he showed himself 
promptly ready with the amende. 
At a public dinner one of his rural 
deans proposed the prelate’s health in 
a somewhat lengthy speech. The 
bishop, sitting opposite, dangled his 
watch ostentatiously before the 
speaker, who presently collapsed. Be- 
fore the last postal delivery the next 
day the prolix parson received two let- 
ters of contrite regret from his bishop. 
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Here was, at the Oxonian episcopal 
palace, the exact antithesis of the con- 
temporary Jowett of the neighboring 
Balliol, with his “never retract, never 
apologize, never explain, and let them 
howl.” “No one man has so vividly im- 
pressed 2 mark so enduring upon a 
whole course of reading for the History 
Schools.” Such was Froude’s tribute 
to the bishop’s educational work, ut- 
tered to me just as Froude himself was 
preparing to fill the chair of Modern 
History to which Lord Salisbury had 
appointed him. To the tedious, the im- 
pertinent, the pretentious, and the in- 
different Stubbs could be peremptory 
enough. To those who, even without 
any right to approach him, like the 
present writer, wished to profit for 
some useful purpose by his huge brain 
and even huger knowledge, he showed 
himself the kindest of friends as well 
as the most serviceable of sages. 
In_social manner W. E. H. Lecky was 
not unlike J. A. Froude. Both con- 
veyed an idea of shrinking sensibility: 
flavored, however, in the case of 
Froude with a soft sarcasm and a 
mocking irony, which were replaced in 
Lecky by a subdued Hibernian gentle- 
ness which made him a_ universally 
likable man. Both these historians 
were never seen to more advantage 
than when they were the guests of a 
host who did much for the historical 
education of the generation which was 
then rising and which is to-day in its 
maturity. This was the Dr. Smith of 
Chambers’s Journal. 


universal handbook and = dictionary 
fame. 1 first knew him as editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Whether’ in 
London club and drawing-room or at 
his own dinner-table, Sir William 
Smith, as towards the close of his life 
he became, ever seemed to me among 
the kindest, most considerate, agree- 
able, and instructive of men. Smith 
became editor of the Quarterly in 1867. 
The appointment was attacked by a 
section of literary Tories, then very ar- 
ticulate in the press, on the ground 
that the new conductor of the historic 
organ of Church and State was a man 
whose politics were those of the ‘Trades 
Union, whose religion was that of Lit- 
tle Bethel, and whose education was 
that of the Mechanics’ Institute. The 
clever and bitter phrase-maker who 
coined this sentence some years after- 
wards wanted a word spoken for him 
with the Quaricrly publisher and pro- 
prietor, John Murray of Albemarle 
Street. The needed service could only 
be done by Dr. Smith. To him, by 2 
common friend, the application was 
made. Smith, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, ignoring the ancient insult, did 
the required good turn. At home, in 
the Harley Street district, Smith in- 
vested his dinner-table with a diversity 
of social and cosmopolitan attractions 
that recalled the hospitalities of Lord 
Stanhope when he was yet Lord Ma- 
hon, or of Lord Houghton while still! 
known and loved by all as Dicky 


Milnes. 
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The life-work of a great artist may 
be approached from two different 
points of view. We may make it our 
aim to detach ourselves, as far as is 
possible, from the peculiar or acci- 
dental conditions of the age and coun- 
try we live in, and, taking our stand 


upon the ground of common humanity 
the identity of the human spirit in all 
ages—we may attempt to determine its 
permanent and intrinsic worth. Or 
else we may address ourselves to i 
narrower, yet hardly less important 
question, and consider whether it has 
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any special bearing upon human life 
as we know it; whether it exhibits 
qualities likely to give it a more than 
ordinary interest’ or value to the so- 
ciety or nation to which we ourselves 
belong. It is our purpose in the pres- 
ent article to approach the work of 
Giotto with the latter end in view; and 
we shall therefore do well to admit 
unreservedly at the outset that this sec- 
ond aim or method implies the first. 
We wish to set up a relation between 
what is permanent on one side, what is 
temporary on the other: and we cannot 
do this till we have emancipated our 
selves from the tyranny that the tem- 
porary conditions impose. These con 
ditions operate like a refracting at 
mosphere, and distort the true shape 
ot the object: they enter, unawares, 
into the mind and give a bias to all its 
observations: it cannot see anything 
that transcends them, because, uncon- 
sciously, it introduces them into every 
thing that it sees. To relate ourselves 
truly to the object, we must first dis 
tinguish the object from ourselves. 

It is the of this truth 
which has dictated the somewhat stern 
spirit of strictly scientific criticism 
which prevails in art 
The kind of appreciation commonly ac 
corded to works of art is treated with 
suspicion, and not without cause. The 
suspicion is, that pictures frequently 
give pleasure by virtue of «mualities 
they do not possess, and are hardly 
admired most for the qualities 
which really make them conspicuous. 
The enthusiastic but misdirected eulo- 
gies of the crowd chill the heart of the 
discriminating observer, and 
freeze the current of his praise. He 
stands before a work of art and admits 
little pleasure, less emotion, content to 
call attention in a dry, technical phrase- 
ology to the unfamiliar minutiw of pal- 
ette craft and brushwork. Yet no one 
knows better than himself that those 
minutiz are means, not ends. and that 
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in a truly artistic comprehension they 
must be merged, if not ignored. The 
fact is that our whole attitude to art 
and particularly to the art of painting 
is characterized by a pervading atmos- 
phere of artificiality and constraint. 
The interest taken by the public in 
pictures is enormously on the increase, 
but as a public interest it is hardly two 
generations old, and does not as yet 
stand securely on its feet. In this it 
may be compared with a still more re 
cent outburst, the revival of the cult of 
St. Francis. A very slight acquaint 
ance with the English neo-Franciscans 
serves to show that there is a certain 
uneasiness in their camp: they eye one 
another with mutual distrust, each sus- 
pecting that the rest are not quite gen- 
uine in their devotion. And it follows 
in consequence—our national character 
is so strange—that those who care 
much for St. Francis conceal their feel 
ing, and those who care little give ex 
aggerated the feeling 
they know themselves to lack. The 
kind of exaggeration, either in 
defect, determines, in gen 


expression to 


same 
excess or 
eral, our attitude to works of art; it 
seems as if we could not be quite sin 
cere either with ourselves or with 
them, as if it were more than we could 
do to see them in their natural light. 
Mr. Sturge powerful 
protest lately against the unnecessary 
and injurious narrowness of modern 
art-criticism in his appreciative life of 
Diirer: and yet the general upshot of 
that work cannot have been quite what 
he wished it to be. It was the work. 
if we may so express it, of an expa 
triated Spartan: the restrictions which 
Mr. Moore discarded had their revenge 
upon him, and expressed themselves 
spitefully by leading him into the con 
trary excess. 

The cause of this curious play at 
cross-purposes is deeply seated in the 
national life. It affects other than 
the specifically artistic instincts. An 
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interesting example of its operation oc- 
curred in the course of the recent agi- 
tation for the national purchase of Aira 
Force. One of our leading literary 
men—I fancy it was the Poet Laureate 
himself—in addressing a company, 
brought together, we may presume, by 
common love of nature, told them how 
in the heat of an election contest he 
had retired to that secluded spot, and 
how while his ears were ringing with 
the jarring notes of human strife his 
spirit had found refreshment there in 
the mute music of nature and solitude. 
This method of approaching the matter 
seemed irrelevant to the British mind; 
the audience was disquieted, as if 
afraid the speaker was about to con- 
fess he had composed a poem there; 
it needed Sir Wilfrid Lawson to get up, 
and assure them that he was a West- 
morland man and knew the district 
well—that he had often scrambled up 
the Force when he was a boy and had 
eracked jokes and nuts there—not less 
than this was needed to convince the 
company that the place was after all 
a healthy one, untainted by the Muse, 
and that, in spite of its poetic associa- 
tions, there was no reason why it 
should be converted into a rubbish 
heap. 

Of course, beauty and the intimacy 
of the emotions aroused by it are sub- 
jects which could never be dealt with 
from the platform without very con- 
siderable tact; yet it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that it is only at our 
public meetings that such subjects are 
tabooed. A keen appreciation of beauty 
and the delicate sensibility that goes 
with it are among the most dangerous 
gifts an Englishman can have, danger- 
ous because so rare. There is every 
chance that a nature richly endowed in 
this respect will develop fantastically 
and end by bringing its highest faculty 
into disrepute. It has even been ques- 
tioned whether sensitiveness of this 
kind should not be allowed to be a law 


to itself, whether it is not presumption, 
pharisaism, sacrilege, on the part of 
the humdrum average we call society 
to dictate to so rare a spirit its com- 
mon code of decency and order. Such 
questions can only be asked seriously 
in passing moments of sympathetic ex- 
travagance. But we touch a problem 
of: serious and enduring significance 
when we ask how far society must ac- 
cept responsibility for the ruin and 
abuse which, once it has come about. 
cannot be treated except as criminal, 
but which, in a society where artistic 
genius was understood and valued at 
its proper worth, could never have 
come about at all. The fact seems to 
be that the perception of beauty, be- 
ing a highly elaborate and complex 
function, is peculiarly liable to detach 
itself from the main stream of our 
consciousness, and to behave anarchi- 
eally; at its worst it seems definitely to 
aim at subverting the judgments and 
activities to which we are determined 
by other functions, such as the moral 
and religious; functions no less com- 
plex than itself, but better, because 
more continuously, related to the com- 
mon conduct of life. All our faculties 
undoubtedly possess this power of de- 
tachment, or rather are subject to this 
calamity. They may set up within 
the individual a separate centre of in- 
dividuality, and make two men of him 
instead of one; indeed, a completely 
unified personality is so rare as to be 
remarked on whenever it is observed. 
Now nothing tends so much to provoke 
this kind of mental insubordination as 
the possession of a bent or faculty for- 
eign to the normal equipment of sur- 
rounding society, the recognition of a 
class of truths to which others appear 
blind. Eccentricity springs usually 
from self-conceit, and the fact that 
such self-conceit may be well founded. 
may merit the better name of self-as- 
sertion, may approach or even overpass 
the border line that separates self-as- 
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sertion from the gift of prophecy, does 
not save its victim from a violent one- 
sidedness hardly distinguishable from 
mania. We recognize this in the life 
of one of our greatest artists, William 
Blake. Blake’s conception of art, and 
of the relation of art to society, was 
comprehensive and profound; but it 
was in an alien, unresponsive world 
that the fire of his conviction had been 
kindled, where it had no choice but to 
prey upon itself; therefore, instead of 
expanding into a warm and generous 
glow, it shrank to a solitary gleam of 
piercing and almost perilous light. The 
normal English attitude to beauty 
seems to be determined by an uncon- 
scious recognition of this anarchic ten- 
dency of the esthetic consciousness. 
The staid and steady Britisher is never 
surprised to find that an artist is a 
mountebank. He may shrug his shoul- 
ders when he hears of Whistler's worst 
extravagances, and think he pushed 
whimsicality somewhat too far; but he 
expects extravagance from an artist, 
and though he heartily dislikes it in 
all its manifestations, is content to tol- 
erate them and the worship of beauty, 
by which he supposes them dictated, 
so long as they keep their distance, and 
do not obviously intrude themselves 
upon the proprieties of his more sober 
life. But, that the sobriety and propri- 
ety of his life is in any sense answer- 
able for this extravagance and whimsi- 
eality has never crossed his mind. He 
hates anarchy in all its forms, and for- 
gets that it is not a natural but a 
reactionary growth. To treat it with 
ignominy, or to attempt to stamp it 
out, is to provide it precisely with those 
conditions in which, and in which only, 
it can thrive. 

It is because of this natural antipa- 
thy or distrust, with which we eye the 
devotees of art and beauty, that the 
work of Giotto has, or might have, : 
peculiar significance for us in England 
at the present time. If we were liv- 
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ing in a country where religion had se 
far fallen into neglect that the religious 
instinct could no longer express itsell 
among us naturally, but either re- 
mained quiescent or else vaunted it- 
self in a wanton luxuriance of asceti- 
cism, we should do well to turn, for an 
antidote, to the life of a man whose 
religious genius had developed, not at 
the expense of his other faculties, but 
by permeating them and drawing 
strength and substance from them; a 
man whose ideal was lofty and intense. 
not because he had restricted and re- 
fined it, but because he had laid for it 
so large and generous a foundation 
that it rose as if by natural right and 
lifted itself without effort into the 
heaven of heavens. We have need of 
such an example less in the religious 
than in the artistic world, and for such 
an example there is none to whom we 
can better turn than to Giotto: he is 
acknowledged on all hands to have 
been among the greatest, perhaps him- 
self the very greatest artist the work 
has seen, but his specific faculty, his 
wsthetic consciousness, never lost touch 
with the sum of those other fac 
ulties, both of heart and mind, which in 
their due subordination, combination. 
interaction, produce an article of higher 


-value than any artistic excellence—a 


sane, strong, noble manhood. It is be 
cause Giotto was first of all a man, 
and rose to the height of fame with 
out the smallest sacrifice of the princi 
ples and practice that govern happ) 
human life, because he pursued beauty 
not as an abstraction to be secured by 
discarding alien matter, but as an or- 
ganic principle to which nothing could 
be alien, everywhere discoverable by 
those who have eyes to see it; it is for 
these reasons that the work he has left 
behind him, primitive as it is, unlovely 
as is the condition to which time and 
vandalism have reduced it, remains and 
will remain an inexhaustible treasure 


house, 2 unique pattern for all who 
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look to art not as to a toy prepared for 
the amusement of artificial sensibili- 
ties, but for revelation, as from a lot- 
tier level, of the true meaning and real- 
ity that underlie the experience of 
every day—for a view of life more 
comprehensive than the normal and 
therefore more profound. 

We do not, on the whole, conceive 
thus seriously of art in England at the 
present day; a suitable appreciation of 
the acknowledged masterpieces is part 
of the equipment of a gentleman; “so- 
ciety” is interested in the beautiful. 
and it is necessary to be able to say 
something intelligible about it; and se 
we read art books and hang reproduc- 
tions of our favorite Madonnas upon 
our walls. But how many of us recog- 
nize that a just development of the 
wsthetic consciousness is a necessary 
element as well in the national as in 
the individual character, and that as 
long as we fail to apprehend the facts 
of beauty in their bearing upon practi- 
eal life, so long our practical life itself 
is insecurely founded: that we are at- 
tempting to set up the mansion of our 
prosperity, while neglecting one of the 
materials essential to all sound 
struction? Such appreciation of art as 
we possess must indeed remain worse 
than useless to us until we 
instinctively to relate it to the 
duct of practical life. Our national 
svenius is for practice, and for the tact- 
ful common sense by which high ab- 
stract ideals can be accommodated to 
practice and to the concrete limitations 
thereby imposed. We could extend 
this accommodating the 
realm of the beautiful if once we came 
to appreciate the value, the necessity 
of doing so. But, at present, we pre 
fer to leave art and beauty without the 
pale, and to view them as fascinating 
but dangerous ideals, not seeing that 
the danger we shrink from, and even 
the fascination, is of our own making, 
results from our refusal to bring 
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the faculties, by which we apprehend 
them. into healthy relation with the 
faculties which govern conduct—facul- 
ties of which we have less reason to 
be afraid, because by constant exercise 
we keep them sane. We need to study 
Giotto. 

One of the characteristics that strikes 
us first about Giotto is his consoling 
straightforwardnuess. Most artists, we 
suspect, are over-subtle; they take «a 
subject, they set out ostensibly to paint 
one thing, while all the while intending 
to paint another. We, in our innocence, 
are deceived by them; we note the 
name of a picture, Virgin and Child, 
und we that the 
composed it wished to present us with 
his idea of the Mother of Christ. It is 
only by slow degrees that we discover 
our mistake. And the discovery leaves 
us uncomfortable. In the work of 
Giotto there is no such discovery to be 
In his attitude to his subject 
he is as ingenuous as a child, and what 
he wished to paint any child who 
knows the Bible story has but to look 
at his picture to find out. This is a 
stumbling-block to modern criticism: 
for when once the weapons of subtlety 
have been devised, the temptation to 
them is irresistible. But it is 
artists themselves who are primarily to 
blame for the confusion. They choose 
their subjects for the most part with as 
little regard for the essential character 
of the event or situation they profess 
to be depicting, as children playing 
nursery games. The scene in which 
Elisha curses the children who mocked 
him was a favorite among us for dra- 
matic presentation when I was a boy. 
We failed fully to appreciate the dig- 
nity of the prophet, but we realized the 
magnificent opportunity of violence af- 
forded by impersonation of the two 
she-bears. Not that the presence of 
Elisha was wholly purposeless; without 
it the play must have degenerated into 
u common every-day performance, in- 
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stead of sanctifying the drama for Sun- 
day use; nor could there have been 
the same occasion for that peculiar 
venom which was allowed to be par- 
«dionable in bears summoned to execute 
x prophet’s command. The history of 
art—of sacred art in particular—illus- 
trates the same position over and over 
again; and the result has been a serious 
inystification of people, who. like our- 
selves, are naturally more susceptible 
of religious than of artistic truth. We 
have perceived dimly before a picture. 
such as Titian’s great Assumption. that 
there were qualities in it that seemed 
not perfectly in keeping with a_ reli- 
gious imagination of the event. and, 
conscious only of the immense reputa- 
tion of the artist, have been content to 
acquiesce in his performance. and bhe- 
lieve that the work before us 
true example of religious vision, a vis- 
ion tempered or transformed—so 
have conjectured—by the unknown ne- 
cessities of artistic presentation. If, 
then, while our appreciation of the pic- 
ture has been conventional, the distrust 
underlying that appreciation has been 
zenuine, need we be surprised that the 
latter has proved the determining fea- 
ture in our practical attitude to the art? 

Our natural susceptibility to religious 
truth acts not to our confusion, but to 
our enlightenment. when we approach 
study of Giotto. The subjects 
with which he deals are religious, and 
our simple-hearted belief that the es- 
sential qualities of sacred art are to 
be sought in the associations that make 
it sacred, suffers no harsh treatment at 
«iotto’s hands. Great art consists in 
the perfect adaptation of finite means 
to infinite ends; and the true apprecia- 
tion of it depends not so much upon 
the power to analyze and admire the 
ingenuity which secured that adapta- 
tion as upon communion in under- 
standing of the end and in the desire 
for it. Thus it is that a purely secular 
appreciation of Giotto is an impossi- 
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bility, whereas a mind in which the life 
or the ideal of Christ is in possession 
of the future as well as of the past, is 
already half-way advanced towards the 
essentially artistic apprehension of the 
meaning of Giotto’s work. It is on this 
account that the study of Giotto must 
have a peculiar value for the English 
mind, directing it automatically to a 
recognition of the function of beauty in 
a serious and sober manhood. Giotto, 
like Milton, had learnt to “measure life 
betimes”; he was no mere artist in that 
restricted sense in which we commonly 
use the word; he knew “toward solid 
good what leads the nearest way”; he 
was a philosopher and a man of action. 
Born in England at the present time, 
he would soon have set aside the no- 
tion of devoting himself exclusively to 
art; he would have refused to waste his 
talent in work which his countrymen 
would only half appreciate and half 


disdain. Rather we should imagine 
him, like Milton, an artist with one 
hand, a politician with the other, a 


great portrait painter and a great re- 
former, leaving to posterity a priceless 
record of the thought and feature of 
his distinguished colleagues in the Cab 
inet or in the House of Commons. In 
uny case he would have been, as indeed 
be was. a man whom the mightiest 
must meet on equal terms, or not at 
all. For the fact that Giotto was born 
under a happier star, in a country and 
at a time when there was everything 
to encourage, nothing to check, the de 
velopment of his artistic power, had 
not the effect of cramping or stultifying 
the development of his nature upon 
other lines. He rose to greatness upon 
the irresistible wave of religious en 
thusiasm which followed in the wake 
of that world-shaker St. Francis; and, 
riding himself upon the billow’s very 
crest, while the gathered strength of it 
nerved his hand and fired his heart, he 
anticipated the perils of its career and 
saw the sunken reef on which its 
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weight and volume must go to wreck 
and Jose themselves at last in foam. 
In an age when religious enthusiasm 
had over-reached itself, he maintained 
a perfect balance of mind, identifying 
himself so intimately with all that was 
vital in the Franciscan teaching that 
his version of the sacred story has all 
the grandeur and simplicity of a fifth 
gospel; and yet preserving so natural 
an interest, so generous a sympathy in 
contemporary life in all its forms, as to 
be the chosen companion of poet. priest, 
and king. 

In Giotto, as in Dante, the fibre, the 
gathered strength of the sturdy Floren- 
tine stem breaks gloriously into flower; 
and the flower is of the rarest and 
most perfect that ever blossomed on 
the tree of humanity. It is at Florence, 
in the shadow of the great Campanile, 
that our thoughts turn naturally to 
Giotto. And there, indeed, we may 
find many a trace surviving of his 
power and influence in the exquisite 
sculptured reliefs on the bell-tower it- 
self, in the sublime and tragic history 
of St. John the Baptist on the old 
bronze doors of the Baptistery. But 
Giotto, the painter, appears at Florence 
under a cloud. There are not more 
than two frescoes remaining in which 
the qualities really characteristic of 
his work make themselves immediately 
felt; in the rest they can only be in- 
ferred after a tedious process of study, 
for which the normal traveller has nei- 
ther patience nor time to spare. And 
perhaps only one monument exists 
where, above the ruin and desolation 
wrought by time and by restorers, the 
image of this grand old Titan still rises 
unsubdued; and this, unhappily, is at 
Padua, a city, indeed, of wonderful 
charm and beauty, but cast into com- 
parative shame by the dazzling pre-emi- 
nence of her too near neighbor Venice. 
The decoration of the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, though it belongs only to Giot- 
to’s middle period, and lacks the recon- 


ciling grace which he infused into his 
later and more perfect work, remiains 
incontestably the grandest existing ex- 
pression in art, not only of the Gospel 
story, but of the faith of Christendom. 
Yet it receives only the scantiest recog 
nition. When I last studied there in 
the winter of 1908-4, for five days 
consecutively my companion and my- 
self were the only visitors to the chapel. 
The sacristan explained to us that there 
was nothing unusual in this experience, 
and that the impression left upon the 
more enterprising travellers, who fol- 
lowed their guide-books to the “Arena,” 
was generally an impression of disap- 
pointment not unmixed with indigna- 
tion, or even with disdain. Here is the 
eurse of Venice. At Padua you are 
already inside the ring of magnetic at- 
traction which surrounds the city of 
the sea; you are either anticipating al- 
ready its atmosphere of ease and ec- 
stasy or you are breathing it in retro- 
spect and in regret; the spirit is op- 
pressed by Giotto’s sterner, more vigor- 
ous mountain air. But at Florence 
these very frescoes, over which you 
cast now a languid depreciatory eye. 
would rouse and thrill you; you would 
return to them again and again, you 
would see them in a true perspective 
and would appreciate at last the tow- 
ering eminence of that Atlas mind 
which in the morning-tide of Christian 
art brought heaven and earth together. 

The tide of specialist criticism is set- 
ting, momentarily, in a direction unfa- 
vorable to just recognition of the high- 
est and grandest qualities of Giotto’s 
genius. A movement of great interest 
is in progress, from which valuable re- 
sults are to be expected, in the form of 
permanent contributions to the range 
of our knowledge. The desire to con- 
centrate attention upon the abstract es- 
sence, by virtue of which art is art, to 
analyze and define the formal princi- 
ple, in which all arts agree, the ten- 
dency even to suspect the validity of 
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an artistic appreciation which over- 
rides these narrow restraints—these 
represent the main current of contem- 
porary criticism. It argues no lack of 
appreciation either of the aim or the 
methods of this criticism to point out 
that, while thus pursuing the essence, 
as an abstraction, it is in danger of 
losing sight of the wider significance, 
the humaner aspects of the great sub- 
ject with which it has proposed to deal. 
The distinguishing feature—the central 
essential quality which differentiates 
fine art and the love of it from all 
other forms of human activity and ap- 
preciation—is likely to be something 
delicate and elusive, and to defy easy 
formulation. In the meantime art de- 
pends, for its value, as always, not 
merely upon this abstraction or the 
recognition of it, but upon the larger 
life, the universal interests, in which 
it plays its part, and without which it 
could have no part to play. It is, in 
fact, a partial, an imperfect, criticism 
which pursues the element of difference 
or separation. In a just appreciation 
this element is seen to be inseparable 
from the presuppositions, the founda- 
tions, that unify and set it in relation 
with the life of which it is an expres- 
sion. Whatever value art possesses, 
it possesses only as part of a whole and 
in relation to the whole of which it is 
a part. It could have no meaning and 
no existence otherwise. There is a 
likelihood, therefore, that the greatest 
artists will be those in whose work this 
relativity is most conspicuous, who in 
their artistic achievement have laid 
themselves most whole-heartedly under 
contribution to the age and society they 
live in, and have attained the most per- 
fect fusion of their artistic with all 
their other faculties. The greatest art 
will be that in which the formative 
principle of beauty appears not in any 
pride of isolation but as a reconciling, 
harmonizing power, aiming at no crude 
self-assertion, but by submission van- 
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quishing every alien element and as- 
serting itself at last in a triumphant 
union with the entire armament of 
the soul. Giotto’s art was of this cali- 
bre. We are sometimes told that the 
art of painting has not, in strictness. 
anything to do with an external world. 
with the familiar appearances of ob- 
jects, with events as they happen in 
time or space. That it is something 
far removed from such banalities, and 
dwells in an invisible palace of its own 
building, founded upon the void: that 
if artists have taken upon themselves 
to tell stories now and then, they have 
forfeited their birthright by so doing. 
and made concessions to the grossness 
of humanity; they have acted not as 
artists, but as mere men, and if the 
artistic quality of their work has not 
been sacrificed altogether, they have 
retained it in their own despite. And 
rightly to admire the beauty of their 
achievement we must banish from our 
minds all thought of the event with 
which they have foolishly associated 
and encumbered it; we must follow not 
the story they think they have to tell. 
but those eternal verities to which all 
artists worth the name bear witness in 
every lightest touch upon the canvas 
or upon the wall. 

Giotto’s work rejects this kind of 
abstract, idealistic appreciation. If it 
is beautiful, its beauty is of a kind in- 
extricably interwoven with the deeper 
significance, be it of legend or history. 
which the artist has used it to express 
and to reveal. Giotto recounts the 
Gospel narrative in pictures which 
every Christian child may understand: 
it is a pity all our children are not fa- 
miliar with them. And is he less an 
artist on that account? Here, rather, 
is the culmination of his greatness; and 
here, too, is the quality which above 
all other qualities of his genius recom- 
mends him to our serious consideration 
today. We do not all conceive of the 
great story just as he did. But at the 
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least we recognize in the Gospels qual- 
ities which give them a unique place 
both in history and in literature; we 
recognize that if they are not at the 
eentre of our culture, and do not con- 
tain the principle of our progress, yet 
we cannot point to anything more cen- 
tral, more essential, than they. Giotto’s 
work appeals to us with all the sim- 
plicity and freshness, all the depth and 
grandeur, which make the Gospels sa- 
cred and sublime. It brings these high 
realities before us vivified, transfused 
by that warmth of imagination, whose 
issue we call beauty. Under the in- 
tluence of this beauty the great past 
lives and breathes again, an animate 
presence to which the spirit has no 
choice but to respond. 

Physical science has been at some 
pains recently to come to an under- 
standing with itself and others as re- 
gards its attitude to religious belief, 
and the result has been a formal recog- 
nition—highly gratifying to minds in 
which the true relative positions of 
religion and science were inversed—of 
the credibility of certain contested ten- 
ets. With much seriousness. tinged 
perhaps with condescension, science 
has accorded them its papal imprima- 
tur. They received a different and a 
more congenial ratification six hundred 
years ago. Giotto painted the Nativity, 
the Crucifirion, the Ascension, in a spirit 
so perfectly accordant with the pro- 
found significance attaching to these 
great Christian beliefs, equally whether 
we regard them as historically or poeti- 
eally true, that, as we stand in the 
Arena Chapel, we realize once and for 
all that their truth, however we choose 
to explain or to define it, is here made 
manifest, revealed, endorsed. They 
have been proved in the mint of a new 
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mind, and have returned from it, as 
they passed into it, pure gold. We for- 
get the mechanism by which the metal 
was fused, or stamped, or moulded; we 
forget whether it is the spirit of art or 
of religion before which we bow. It is 
a new experience. We had heard it 
by hearing of the ear, but now the eye 
seeth it. Here, in the clear mirror of 
lofty imagination, Christ ascends in 
flesh and in spirit before our eyes; 
the earth we tread on becomes an earth 
we share with Him. 

Art can achieve no greater thing than 
this, yet Giotto’s art achieved no less. 
And if the human spirit is, indeed, a 
unity, then the faculty which raised it 
and rose with it to this summit of 
grandeur is one which at our peril we 
treat with suspicion or with disdain. 
We are not men without it, our vaunted 
efficiency is not four-square; our calcu- 
lations are incomplete till they allow 
its proper weight to a factor of such 
tremendous power and consequence. 
The influence of beauty is a lever of 
inestimable force, and if we think to 
dispense with the use of it, it will not 
lie idle. Sever its connection with the 
machinery with which it should har- 
monize and interact, and sooner or 
later it is transformed into an instru- 
ment of destruction. Giotto was, as it 
were, a host in himself. He must have 
been a leader in whatever age he had 
been born; but, for the most part, the 
agencies by which great art is brought 
to birth are under the control, not of 
the artist, but of the society to which 
he belongs. We are all members one 
of another, and it is at once the great- 
ness and the weakness of the artistic 
temperament that, above all others, it 
finds self-knowledge, self-revelation, in 
self-surrender. 

Basil de Sélinecourt. 
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THE JOINT IN THE HARNESS. 
BY ‘**OLE LUK-OIE,” 
AUTHOR OF “ THE KITE,”"' 


“A dreadful sound is in his ears: in prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him.” — 


(The Book of Job.) 


‘Railways are the arteries of modern armies, Vitality decreases when they are blocke«! 
and terminates when they are permanently severed.”— (“Imperial Strategy,” 1906.) 


“Hiss—clink—Bang.” 

The monster pile sank perceptibly 
as the monkey descended with a thud, 
and the ooze at its foot quivered in 
ripples of protest which expanded into 
cireles of silver where they caught the 
electric light. A gout of oil shooting 
out on to the mud formed a blot of 
nacreous color, which, slowly fading as 
it spread, became lost in the film of 
scum. The steam pile-driver rained 
vicious blows with almost the precision 
of a Nasmyth hammer, its armored- 
hose steam-pipe kicking convulsively in 
the air in a grotesque dance to the 
measure. 

A young man sat in his shirt-sleeves 
smoking, watch in hand. He was a 
pleasant-looking young fellow—the en- 
gineer officer on duty. Every now and 
again he made a note in a pocket-book 
as he took the time, for he was timing 
progress. Slow work it seemed to him, 
this advance by inches, as each blow 
produced small visible result in the te- 
nacious silt; but if slow it was sure 
and not entirely mechanical, for every 
stroke with its hiss-click-bang seemed 
to him to say in a tone of cheerful 
confidence, “‘so-much-done,” “sso-much- 
done.” It was the pile-driver that reg- 
ulated the progress. 

The honest fellow who was aputheti- 
eally jerking at the string of the steam 
regulator did not seem te be moved by 
any such thoughts. A sleek man, he 
puffed contentedly at his pipe, quite 
oblivious to the beautiful iridescence 
of the condensed steam and lubricating 
' The Living Age, July 21, 1906. 
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oil which showered over him from the 
exhaust at each stroke. His compan- 
ion in this shower-bath sat on the edge 
of the coal-bunker, fumbling, after the 
fashion of his kind, with a piece of 
dirty waste. His gaze wandered from 
the wobbling needle of the pressure- 
dial to the water dancing up and down 
in the gauge-glass in the dim light of 
the oil-lamp. He occasionally rose and 
opened the furnace door to throw in a 
shovelful of coal, thus casting a warm 
red glow over the glistening objects 
at railhead. For this spot was “Rail- 
head,” which was to be hastily pushed 
across the river on this temporary pile- 
bridge at low level, pending the slower 
repair of the high-level girder-bridge- 
broken by tlie enemy. 

The pile-driving machine was carried 
on a caterpillar-like truck of many 
wheels, some of which were clamped 
to the rails of the bridge. At its rear 
end was the boiler; in front, supported 
by long arms, which overhung the end 
of the bridge by some distance, was 
the gaunt framework and guide, almost 
hugging the pile which the monkey 
above was maltreating. The end of 
the bridge had reached a point about 
the centre of the .river, where the 
water shoaled on to a sandy mud- 
flat; but from below the many wheeled 
truck, back to the near bank of the 
river, the dark stream was swirling 
against the piles, a man’s height under- 
neath. So swift was the current, it 
was not good to gaze for long down 
between the sleepers at the oily water 
streaking past with a chuckle, from 
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the moonlight into the shadow of the 
bridge and out into the light again. 
Behind the pile-driver, by the loaded 
trucks, waited a group of men. They 
were for the time all quite idle, pend- 
ing the arrival of their turn with its 
allotted task. Some were lying asleep, 
some were leaning against trucks 
smoking, or sitting on the rails, head in 
hand, elbows on knees; others were 
squatting on the timbers playing a 
mysterious game of cards by the light 
of a naked candle, which burned stead- 
ily without a shade, so still was the 
air. In their dirty suits of dungaree. 
it was not possible to say exactly what 
these men were. To a soldier, how- 
ever, the fact that these were soldiers 
was hinted at by the action of some. 
One was drumming with two bolts on 
a fish-plate, keeping time to the lilt of 
a rollicking rag-time air which a sec- 
ond was softly playing on a mouth- 
organ. Whatever their race, — for 
music-halls bave made rag-time music 
international,—it was more like a sol- 
dier than an ordinary workman to pro- 
duce a mouth-organ to keep things 
going in the small hours of the 
morning. Their talk settled the point: 
they were soldiers — sappers to be 
exact. 

Their task would soon come, when 
at the last stroke of the monkey a new 
pile would have to be hauled into posi- 
tion, or, if a pile-pier were completed, 
the heavy baulks be placed, and the 
sleepers and rails spiked down. Then 
the cumbrous, caterpillar truck would 
be slowly pushed forward over the 
creaking timbers of the newly-tinished 
span to a fresh position, where its 
peean of brute force would start again. 
Behind these men, along the _ pile- 
bridge, stretched a line of trucks loaded 
with baulks, rails, and sleepers; and 
alongside, down-stream, floated fresh 
piles, swaying to and fro in the stream 
as they waited to be towed out in their 
turn. In the half gloom they seemed 
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like captive saurians, as the flood 
foamed against the blunt snouts and 
their wet edges gleamed. 

There was bustle, there was haste, 
but there was also method on this low- 
level bridge. For long periods com- 
parative calm reigned, with no sound 
but the hiss of steam, the rush of the 
water, the roar of the high-pressure 
flare-lights, the distant clang of the 
riveters’ hammers on-high, and the re- 
frain of the pile-driver, monotonous 
on the night air as the tom-tom ob- 
ligato of a Persian nautch-song. But 
when the whistles shrilled, this peace. 
such as it was, changed to turmoil, as 
sheaves squealed in the blocks, men 
grunted as they hove on the falls of 
tackles, and bolts ‘and spikes were 
hammered home. The insistent key- 
note of the scene was work—strenuous, 
unresting work. 

The river was wide. Even allowing 
for the deceptive moonlight, it seemed a 
quarter of a mile from bank to bank. 
A burnished strip in the bright light 
of a full moon, it was dotted here and 
there with eyots that stood out dark. 
It flowed between steep banks at the 
bottom of an amphitheatre—a complete 
circle of hills, save for the gaps through 
which ran the river and the railway 
which had crossed it. Away on the 
far side, starting from a point on the 
dry sand, in prolongation of the pile- 
bridge, and swinging in a double curve 
up the steep bank, were a number of 
lights—smoking naphtha-lamps. Be 
low, in the bed of the river, groups of 
men were digging out boulders, the me- 
tallic click of their crowbars sounding 
faintly across the water. Ant-like 
strings of workers were carrying the 
loosened stones to a causeway which 
was growing up in alignment with the 
bridge. Higher up, following the 
curve of lights, and silhouetted against 
clouds of illumined dust, a swarm of 
toilers were excavating the cutting 
which was to take the steep deviation 
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loop from the level of the pile-bridge 


up to the main line. 

But after all, neither this bridge nor 
its approaches—though at present the 
centre of pressure and activity—were 
the feature of the scene; for right up. 
sixty feet above, loomed the broken 
high-level bridge. With its huge gird- 
ers and titanic piers it dwarfed its 
lowly neighbor and dominated the 
scene, its grandeur accentuated by the 
chasm of the break in its centre. In 
this gap stood three unharmed piers, 
like sentries, gaunt, black, and shining. 
A fourth—the damaged pier—was sur- 
rounded by a cluster of staging and 
tall derrick-masts, dripping ropes and 
tackle, and was completed on top by a 
funnel mouth, the undersides of which 
stood out darkly against the arc-light 
above. In the centres of three of the 
broken spaces were large timber stages, 
each in a different state of completion, 
but all alike in that they twinkled with 
lights and swarmed with men, some 
climbing, some in slings, but all ham- 
mering, boring, or sawing like demons. 
Ketween the piers lay the broken gird- 
ers, moved to one side, half in half out 
of the water—a network of iron 
through which the muddy river foamed. 
Above the derricks and the tangle of 
cordage—carried on timber frames at 
intervals along the girders—two steel 
eables gleamed in the moonlight. Every 
few minutes, with the bleat of a motor- 
horn, a dark body, upon which glowed 
a red lamp, silently glided out upon 
them from one end of the bridge to a 
point above the broken pier. It stopped, 
«x trap opened, and a glistening cascade 
of concrete poured with a rattle into 
the maw of the funnel and so down 
into the hollow iron pier. Then the 
dark body slid back to its lair at the 
bridge end as silently as it had come 
out. Beyond, under the big girders, 
could be seen a floating bridge which 
stretched from bank to bank. 

The spectacle of the colossal bridge 
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reaching out mujestically from each 
dim bank, with this gaping wound in 
its centre, was pathetic. The blank 
ends stood up opposite other, 
dumb but reproachful witnesses of the 
havoe below. 

From a little distance it was quite a 
fairy The great harvest moon 
shone down, flooding the whole land 
scape with peaceful light. Above the 
high-level bridge the blinking § are- 
lamps shed their violet rays, thrown 
downwards by the shades, so that they 
formed shimmering cones with edges 
clear defined against the night beyond. 
In contrast, the under side of the 
bridge seemed cut of black velvet, and 
the dark shadows danced on the water. 
The riveters’ fires along the girders 
glowed red, the flare-lights on the low- 
level bridge shone yellow, and golden 
was the glare on the dust-clouds on the 
far bank. The crudity of the colors in 
places seemed softened by the spirals 
of escaping steam, winding aloft in the 
calm night air, and the whole gamut of 
illumination was reproduced in the 
drawn-out quivering reflections which 
reached across the glistening waters to 
the sluggish pools near the shore. 

It was not a safe place to walk 
about, for there were loose planks, 
greasy spots, bights of ropes, and other 
traps for the unwary. Things were 
continually falling. Sometimes a red- 
hot rivet would drop from above with 
a flop and a hiss into the river. Occa- 
sionally a warning shout of “stand 
clear!” would ring out, followed by a 
crash, and perhaps a couple of men 
would slowly bear away something on 
a stretcher to the shore. But no one 
else stopped; there was no sympathetic 
gathering; the work continued without 
a pause, 

Now and again from a hill-top to the 
north the darkness was pierced by a 
succession of flashes—fiash, flash, flash. 
Flash, flash, flash, came the reply from 
somewhere to the south, and then— a 


each 


scene, 
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long medley of dots and dashes be- 
tween the two points. No use to try 
and read the messages, even for one 
knowing the code, for these were in 
cipher. If there were still any doubt 
as to the nature of the toilers this 
would settle the matter, for no civil 
works could require signalling-posts on 
the hills around. 


The great moon grew more mellow is 
she sank. A mist rose from the waters, 
creeping up till it lay a solid white 
mass over the river, halfway up the 
giant piers: a damp mist suggestive of 
malaria—not one to spend a night in; 
but no workers left the bridge. 

The moon faded blood-red into the 
haze. ‘The air turned colder as the 
night wore on. Another day dawned, 
at first gray and sad, then rosy and 
golden. But, heedless of the glory of 
the changing heavens, the workers 
toiled on, and, though muffled, there 
could be heard rising from the moist 
white blanket the song of the pile- 
driver. 


The mist curled off the water in thin 
wisps in the warmth of the rising sun: 
the lights went out and the scene of 
the night’s toil stood revealed. The 
day exposed all the squalor, grime, and 
discomfort,—the muddy swirling water, 
the weary bedraggled men, the burnt- 
out lamps, dripping timbers, and rusty 
iron work. Sven those iridescent blots 
which had seemed so beautiful in the 
light of the moon, or in the glare of 
electricity, showed up for what they 
were—foul pools of viscid oil or tar. 
The glamor of the night had indeed 
gone, but not the need for work, and 
still the toilers strove, for they were 
working for their comrades of the 
army ahead—perishing for want of food 
and in danger owing to the lack of 
munitions of war. 
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II. 


It was again night. 
Throughout the livelong day the work 
had proceeded as shift relieved shift. 
It was not tili some time after the 
mist had risen that the same young 
engineer, once again on night duty, left 
the work. Closing his note-book, he 
picked his way, stepping carefully 
from sleeper to sleeper, lantern in hand. 
along the low-level bridge, which had 
grown in length and by now passed 
the little mud-flat. He buttoned his 
jacket as he went, for, no longer at 
work, he felt the damp chill of the 
mist, which was dripping from his hair 
und moustache. <A thick-set man, his 
squatness was exaggerated by his buls- 
ing pockets filled with note-books. 
while from one of his breeches-pockets 
protruded a foot-rule. As he passed 
under the glare at the end of the bridge 
it could be seen that he was smiling. 
Of a sanguine temperament, he was 
cheered by the progress of his work ut 
a time when others were depressed. 
Stumbling on abstractedly over the 
lighted area into the comparative gloom 
on the dry mud beyond, he had pro- 
ceeded scarcely a hundred yards and 
just climbed above fog-level when a 
hoarse voice addressed him from the 
shadow of a bush, where a man was 
sitting smoking. It was that of the 
Railway Traffic Officer. 
“Well, my Captain of Plumbers, how 
goes it? Aren’t you across yet?’ 
“Hullo, Shunter-in-chief, is that you: 
What sre you doing down here, away 
from your beloved yard? What is 
your grumble now? Come, talk with 
me 2 while and learn something.” 
“Oh, I’m taking half an hour off. 
watching your pretty illuminations and 
looking for you in this deadly mist. 
Things above are quite hopeless. Sir 
down and smoke.” 
“No, I’m too cold. 
stroll, or dance with 


You come and 
me all in the 
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moonlight. you old truck-fancier.” 
With that he executed a pes seul, scut- 
fling about in what he called a “cellar 
flap.” 

The other got up and joined him, but 
not in the dance. <A taller and older 
man, he was hollow-chested and thin. 
It was light enough to see that he wore 
uniform, and had a serious expression. 
He coughed violently. 

“[ say, its just as well you don't 
have to work in that mist; you would 
soon cease to trouble us. With that 
cough, I can forgive you for hogging it 
in the lap of luxury up above, so snug 
among your trucks. Walk as far as 
the pontoons?” 

With that the “plumber” took a 
frayed cigar out of his pocket, ex- 
amined it ruefully and lit it, and the 
two strolled off towards the invisible 
pontoon-bridge. 

“You seem very cheerful, young man, 
and not as if you had just spent half a 
shift in that fog. Have you struck a 
spouting-well of liquid gold with that 
beastly noise machine of yours, or have 
you discovered a ford fit for railway 
traffic? What is it? / don’t see much 
to dance about.” 

The “shunter” was not of a sanguine 
temperament, and was a much-worried 
man. Moreover, as time went on he 
had not the satisfaction of seeing visi- 
ble progress made. On the contrary. 
every hour his position more 
hopeless and more complicated. 

“That’s just it; we should make the 
most of all our little gifts. and smile 
at anything we can, just now. Old 
man, she’s a beauty. That little steam 
pile-driver is going to save the situation 
—to save the third army. Just listen 
to her now, snorting and butting so 
cheerily down there. It's 

He continued, “I've now 


made 


music.” 
timed six- 
teen more beastly piles and four spans 
being put in. «nd it will take us, at the 
present rate, earthquakes excepted, 
just fifty-one hours from midnight. say 
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forty-eight from now, till the rails are 
up and the tirst train runs 
Lets see; this is Monday 

That is, by three o’clock the 
morning after next—Wednesday. l[ 
told my chief six o'clock, yesterday, 
and as the Commandant has wired that 
all over the Continent, I shall let it 
stay at that, which will give me a mur- 
xin of three hours for ‘unforeseen con- 
tingencies’; not that it is necessary, ‘cos 
there ain’t going to be any. 
seen all, The men want no driving, 
they are still working like devils. | 
tell you, “Mit Hast, ohne Rast’ is our 
motto; but [I wonder how long they 
can stand the strain. Some are already 
used up. Eight hours on and eight 
hours off is pretty stiff, you know, and 
the mist knocks out all the chesty ones. 
But it’s the knowledge of what their 
pals are suffering that keeps them go- 
ing. Well, I think the third army 
should see the first train reach them. 
say, at noon on Wednesday; followed. 
I suppose, by a solid stream of ‘em. 
llowever, my job is done when the 
first train gets across.” 

“Oh, [ll shove trains enough across 
when the time comes, but they won't 
be the trains they want first. Before 
I prepare for this great event, tell me. 
Are you sure? Have you taken every 
factor into your caleulations—made al 
lowance for everything?" 

“Yes, old croaker, everything. I've 
foreseen every single thing within the 
wildest dreams of probability. The de 
viation approach on this side is already 
done, and is working. The earthwork 
on the other side ‘Il be done in twelve 
hours and the rails laid in twelve more, 
so all that will be done before my show. 
If only we coukd have put in trestles 
instead of piles,’ we should have been 
across this cursed river 
am sorry for the never-to-be-sulticienthy- 
execrated foo! who reported that this 
river conld be trestled. He will 
the cause, if the army gets scuppered; 


tished 
UCTOSS, 


morning. 


I’ve fore- 


by now. I 


be 
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but he'll probably arrange to be killed, 


1 should think. Auyway, taking the 
pile-bridging as the slowest part, it is 
the ruling factor, and fixes the time, 
and I tell you it is moving—‘Wit Hast, 
ohne Rast’ is our——” 

“Oh, damn your motto; if you say 
it again, or talk of Sturm und Drang. 
I'll hit you. How ‘about accidents 
tloods ?” 

“All right, #ll right; slowly, softly. 
catchee monkey. There’s not the re- 
motest chance of any accident. I have 
crowds of timber, piles, and stuff all 
ready. The driver ain't a_ sensitive 
plant exactly, and the boiler is new 
and working at low pressure. <As to 
floods, the glass is high, and they can 
vive us forty-eight hours’ warning of 
any storm away up in the hills yonder. 
and it's got to be a big flood to rise 
over my bridge—and that will be fin- 
ished in ftifty-one—I mean, forty-eight 
hours. Besides, even if we do have a 
flood, so long as we are able to rush 
across all the wagons you have in your 
yard—and engines—before it arrives, it 
won't much matter. That little lot 
will be enough to keep the army shoot- 
ing and eating for some days, and by 
then the high-level bridge will be re- 
paired enough to run over—then so 
much for the enemy's great demoli- 
tion!” 

“How about the enemy interfering?” 

“This place simply stinks of men 
now since we got the extra infantry 
and guns—you know perfectly well. 
They would need a much larger force 
than they can spare to attack it. The 
line ahead has been cut several times 
already, but any footling damage they 
ean do is made good as soon as done: 
they can't touch us here, though, and 
this is the spot.” He sighed, as he con- 
tinued: “What « time those poor devils 
at the front must have had! We've 
not been sitting on plush settees eating 
oysters exactly.—have we?—but we've 
uways got our ‘vittles reg'lar.” Now, 
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you tell. I’ve been so busy down be- 
low, I heard nothing.” 

“I only know that they have further 
reduced rations, how much reduced I 
ean’t say, as the chief keeps a good 
deal of the worst news to himself—I 
mean, what would cause despondency 
und would not be of use to us to know. 
They've tired almost their last round 
of gun ammunition; they have had a 
lot more sickness in the last two days. 
and they are now dying like flies. It's 
touch and go whether they can last. 
It's awful.” 

“I suppose you're working your head 
off.” 

“Pretty well. L do nothing but send 
and answer wires, receive traffic, and 
see stray idiots who want to go to the 
“Front.” The yard ’s so crowded with 
trucks we can’t move. I have now 
455, including 45 of ammunition; we 
have already added ten extra sidings. 
and shall have many more down by the 
time you're through with the bridge. 
And what annoys me is, that though 
I wire till I am blue to stop all trains. 
the fools keep on automatically cram- 
ming up more. They say that the lit- 
tle bridge away back at 94 is weak, 
und they're rushing everything over 
they can, in case it breaks. That's 
your doing. That comes of you scamp- 
ing your work.” 

“Couldn't help it: had to get through. 
It has already carried more trucks than 
you can deal with, so I don’t see what 
you are grousing about. After we've 
done here I can see to it again.” 

“You'd think they might know at 
the front what a state we are in here: 
place stiff with trucks chock-a-block. 
Well, the supply ofticer comes to me 
with all the fool-telegrams he gets, ask- 
ing for individual pet trucks to be sent 
up with first train. Single trucks to 
be sorted out from this mess, mind 
you! Why, I shan’t be able to let them 
have even whole trains in order of ur- 
geney. I must just let them have 
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what comes—I can't shunt. They 
would have had five trains of forage 
first, if I hadn’t been able to off-load 
hg 

“You'll be banged if you don’t send 
up trucks in the exact order they're 
wanted. That’s what you're for, to 
sort out and arrange trucks, nothing 
else. When their stomachs are full 
again at the front, and their tails are 
up, they will remember, and some one 
on the Staff will say: ‘Where is that 
incompetent officer who sent up truck 
45672 loaded with Gruyére, instead of 
45627 loaded with Double Glo’ster? 
Haul him out! Try him! Shoot him! 
Waster!—doesn’t know his job.” They 
won’t believe you were crowded, my 
boy, not they. Ob yes, whatever hap- 
pens you'll be hanged all right.” 

With that he whistled offensively. 

“Daresay. Can't help it. Can't off- 
load and re-load trucks with no room. 
As you are here, I wish you would 
come up and see after Numbers eleven 
and twelve sidings. There is some 
hitch, and they are not shoving on as 
they should. That’s one reason why 
I was looking out for you. I’m expect- 
ing two more trains before morning. 
The main line will be solid with trains 
and cold engines soon—a lot are cold 
ulready,—the brutes have emptied the 
boilers to make their coffee.” 

“Right-o. Cheer up. I'll come up 
on my way, though it’s ‘against pro- 
fessional etiquette,’ as the ‘doc’ would 
suy. It’s not my job.” 

“By the way, we caught a brute in 
plain clothes about two hours ago up 
near the forage. He had a lot of fu- 
zees, and dropped a can of kerosene. 
We tried him on the spot, and——” 

“Yes, we heard it, and wondered 
what the shooting was about.” 

“Just imagine, if the forage had been 
set on fire. How are you against that 
sort of thing down here?” 

“Outpost system excellent——” 

“I know, but I mean single spies. 
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One man with a dynamite cartridge 
would upset all your nice estimate, my 
boy. Have you allowed for that pos- 
sibility?” 

“That's all right,’ chuckled the other. 
“The place is so well organized and 
guarded that not a man could get near 
the bridge, or dynamo, or engines. 
without being seen. It’s all lit up near 
the shore ends, and, where required, 
like a billiard-table. They can’t get 
near it, unless they have trained birds 
or rats to carry dynamite on their tails 
—eh, what?’ 

The idea tickled them, and both 
laughed as they arrived at the deserted 
pontoon-bridge—all strained into a 
curve by the current. A guard at the 
end, and sundry cable-watchers seated 
cross-legged like images of Buddha on 
the decks of the pontoons, were the 
only signs of life. 

“Pretty dreary for those poor devils 
in the mist,” said the engineer. ‘“‘Why 
is there no traffic now?” 

“No transport. We've sent up all 
we have and can get. That big cap- 
ture took a lot; crowds of animals have 
died and motors broken down. Any- 
way, road transport is no good to deal 
with the bulk we have to handle. No 
one expected such delay here, thanks 
to that infernal fool. The railway is 
the only thing possible—railway and 
trucks.” Trucks were his obsession. 

Turning back towards the pile-bridge. 
they went down into the mist, where 
un engine was standing on the low 
level; and, with much panting from the 
little locomotive and _ shrieking of 
wheels against the guard-rails, they 
were soon speeding out of the mist up 
the steep grade and sharp curves of the 
newly laid deviation-approach. 

As they moved along their nostrils 
avere greeted with a succession of 
odors, ranging from the stench of river 
mud, through that of dead animals and 
refuse-pits, up to that of tarpaulins and 
forage, as they got in the “yard.” The 
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quiet moon seemed to have drawn up 
and distilled from the earth all its 
scents, which hung heavy in the still 
air. From the top of the bank the 
white tents of the sleeping troops in 
the different camps could be seen, for 
by this time many men as well as 
trucks had collected at this congested 
spot, and there was quite a smal! army 
composed of “details,” detachments, 
and individuals seeking their regiments, 
the flotsam and jetsam of the com- 
munications. This yard, that seemed 
to weigh on the shunter’s mind so 
much, was a maze of loaded trucks, 
nothing but rolling stock. He must 
indeed have been a fancier, that rail- 
way traffic officer, for his collection 
was large and varied. Here were cov- 
ered trucks, open trucks, box trucks, 
short trucks, bogie trucks, black trucks, 
brown trucks, gray trucks,—all full of 
supplies for the army ahead. This 
mass had overflowed the original fan 
of sidings, and fresh ones had been laid 
everywhere, inside the yard, outside 
the yard, even down the streets of the 
little village—everywhere where the 
ground was fairly level. At one cor- 
ner stood huge mountains of forage. 
some not even covered. At frequent 
intervals in the lanes between the lines 
ot rail strode sentries. Above splut- 
tered electric lights, whose beams were 
reflected from the shining tarpaulins, 
und in places there were lamps under 
the wagons to illumine the dark cor- 
ners where a man might lurk. On 
high the red and green lights of the 
signals twinkled derisively as they 
waited for the traffic which did not 
come. ‘The station itself was a roof- 
less ruin. 

The engineer proceeded towards 2 
cloud of dust lit up by flare-lights 
which showed the position of the work 
on the new sidings, leaving the shunter 
in his element. After very few min- 
utes he picked his way over to the 
offive of the commandant, to report to 


his own chief, who was with the latter. 
The commandant was busy, even at 
this hour, for he had just got a chance 
of a talk on the wire to his distressed 
senior, the commander-in-chief of the 
third army. As the plumber entered. 
he heard— 

“Yes, we shall be through without 
fail at six on Wednesday morning, and 
you will have your first train in the 
afternoon. What ?—Yes.—What ?—No, 
that’s the very best we can do.— 
Afternoon of Wednesday.—Yes-—yes.—- 
Till then.—Of course—I know.--Yes.— 
We are—hustling all we know——” 
The speaker looked up— 

“Hullo. You've not come to tell 
me that you will have to put off 
the time of getting through, again?’— 
he snarled in his anxiety. “You’ve 
heard what I told the chief? Is that 
still right?’ 

“Quite right, sir; same time—six on 
Wednesday morning,” was the reply. 

“I'll tell him again—*Hullo—hullo——’ 
Nonsense—eh, what?—line cut again’ 
Damn these brutes, they cut the line 
every two minutes. This is the first 
talk I’ve had with the chief for thirty- 
six hours. However, I told him the 
main thing luckily. I wish they had 
their wireless!” 

For five minutes the “plumber” con- 
ferred with his own chief, who was in 
charge of all the bridging operations. 
and was then dismissed. “I’m glad all 
is going so well—you’d better be get- 
ting back—good-night.” 

“Poor old commandant.” he thought, 
aus he strode on his way back to the 
bridge in the gloom, for the moon was 
just setting,—“no wonder he is a bit 
ratty, with this responsibility and 
strain.” Just then he almost ran 
into the shunter, who was gazing up 
in the sky towards the West. 

“Did you see that?” the = latter 
shouted. 

“No—what?”" 

“I saw something pass overhead—a 
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in the luminous sky 
heard 


sort of blur 
towards the West, and I 


something too—a soft noise like a 
motor.” 
They both looked up. ‘There was 


nothing in the serene sky but the after- 
glow of the moon. 

“A bird—vulture—bat—goose--mon- 
goose?’ suggested the other. 

“It was much too big for a bird.” 

“Look here, my man, get to bed and 
rest; you’re jumpy from worry and 
want of sleep. Go to bed—your trucks 
can’t run away.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, I am chock- 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


full of quinine. ll turn in. Good 
night.” He turned in, but not to sleep, 
for the intermittent screeches of a cir- 
cular saw some distance away seemed 
to him the cries of a Banshee—an omen 
of evil. 

The plumber went on his way whist- 
ling,—he was of a sunny nature, and 
at last the end seemed in sight. As 
he neared the low-level bridge, the 
sound of the pile-driver greeted his 
ears again—that cheering sound of 
progress. Little did he guess that it 
was her swan-song she was singing 
down there in the mist. 


(To be concluded.) 


FRENCH CHRISTIANITY AT BAY. 


‘The Epiphany Encyclical of Pius X. 
is an impressive vindication of the 
stand that French Christianity is mak- 
ing against the principle of “atheism 
by establishment” (to quote Burke’s im- 
mortal words) embodied in the French 
Separation Law. The effect is per- 
ceptible in the Chamber of Deputies, 
where iegislators seem in hot haste to 
begin the journey to Canossa by pull- 
ing down one at least of the legal bar- 
riers by which they have sought to bar 
the path of loyal Catholics to the sanc- 
tuaries of the faith. It is visible also 
in the columns of the “Times” news- 
paper, which on Monday rendered a 
tardy justice to the “lofty principles 
and unshaken faith” that inspire the 
Pope’s protest against the attack on 
the existence of organized Christianity 
in France. This recognition of the 
beauty of righteousness is well. Un- 
fortunately the “Times” goes on to ar- 
gue that on grounds of expediency the 
Pope and the French Church should 
submit to the inevitable; in other 
words, should sacrifice what they deem 
the divine constitution of the Church to 
gain a few years’ respite from spolia- 
tion and persecution. That more than 


a respite could be purchased by such 
a surrender no one can believe who 
understands French Jacobinism and 
remembers the fate of those of the re- 
ligious Orders that were spared by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau to be dissolved 
by M. Combes. And if the “Times” 
has forgotten the fate of the Orders, 
the Pope, as Mr. Ward, in his brilliant 
article in the current “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” reminds us, remembers it. The 
truth is that if there is to be peace, the 
French Republic must restore the Con- 
cordat or give to French Catholicism 
liberties similar to those that all non- 
conforming Churches enjoy in this 
country. Until one or other of these 
steps is taken, any concession by the 
Church would only subject her more 
hopelessly than ever to a State gov- 
erned by the apostolic successors of the 
Jacobins of 1793, who as Burke clearly 
divined even in the early days of the 
French Revolution would never toler- 
ate any religious establishment, except 
one that was “intended only to be tem- 
porary and preparatory to the abolition 
of all forms of the Christian religion.” 
M. Clemenceau and his colleagues are 
animated by a fierce anti-Christian fa- 
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naticism. Before such an enthusi- 
asm for the Faith as the Pope's ap- 
peal has evoked in the hearts of 
French Catholics they may draw back. 
Our flabby compromisers then will 
triumph. 

Why—for the last thirty years the 
French Church has followed those 
counsels of expediency which the 
“Times” and “Le Temps” still preach 
to her. And the fruits that she has 
reaped have been spoliation and perse- 
cution. Our regret is that the inevita- 
ble struggle between Christianity and 
atheism was not fought to a finish in 
the days of Gambetta. We recognize 
however that even from a religious 
standpoint strong arguments might 
formerly be urged for a policy of com- 
promise, when no vital issues were in- 
volved, and we feel further that the 
Church had no right to jeopardize 
lightly her revenues, which, as the Pope 
observes in one of the most pathetic 
passages in the Encyclical, are “partly 
the patrimony of the poor, and partly 
the patrimony, more sacred still, of the 
dead.” Still the fact remains, that 
when a further surrender was impossi- 
ble without a sacrifice of the Faith, and 
the Pope and the French Church op- 
posed to the intolerable demands of an 
atheistic State the non-possumus of the 
purest ages of Christianity, almost a 
miraculous change has been effected. 
For the first time in the annals of the 
Gallican Church has the whole body of 
her clergy, from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to the student in the seminary. 
rallied to the Papal side in a contro- 
versy between the Curia and _ the 
French State; and never since the day 
on which the Scotch Free Kirkers un- 
der Chalmers forsook homes and in- 
come for what they deemed the “crown 
rights of Christ” has Europe witnessed 
so impressive a spectacle of the aban- 
donment of all earthly goods for the 
sake of the Faith as she has seen in 
the acceptance by the French bishops 


and priests of expulsion from their pal- 
aces and presbyteries. 

If we admitted, which we do not for 
a moment, that Pius X. and the French 
Church should base their policy on con- 
siderations of expediency, the remark- 
able success that has already attended 
the stand for principle would seem to 
show that in this case at least the path 
of honor is also the path of safety. 
And as to the complaint that the Ency- 
clical contains no detailed scheme of 
action for the bishops and clergy to 
follow, he must be a fool himself who 
imagines that the Pope, face to face 
with a malignant enemy, would be such 
a fool as to go into details in a mes- 
sage urbi et orbi. Is he likely to show 
his plans to the ‘““Times” correspondent 
in Paris, for instance? The bishops 
will know what to do, but they will not 
tell their enemies either in France or 
in England. 

In the Encyclical the Pope explains 
why he was unable to sanction the As- 
sociations cuituelles. They were, he 
tells us, organized in such a way as to 
run counter to the whole basis on 
which the constitution of the Catholic 
Hierarchy rests. We believe that any 
ecclesiastical lawyer or theologian, Ro- 
man or Anglican, who understands the 
question would endorse the Pope's view. 
Unless the Pope was prepared to ac- 
cept as theologically correct the propo- 
sition that the rulers of the Church by 
divine law are lay taxpayers and house- 
holders, that the bishops and priests 
are their subordinates, and that the 
State is the supreme judge of heresy. 
he could not have recognized a Church 
based on Associations cultuelles. This 
self-evident truth has lately been ad- 
mitted even by M. Combes. Yet Eng- 
lish newspapers continue to assert that 
the majority of the French episcopate 
would, but for Papal interference, have 
willingly enrolled the faithful in the 
semi-Presbyterian, semi-Voltairean es- 
tablished Church of the Separation 
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Law. ‘The truth is that the Bishops at 
the meeting on 31 May condemned the 
insulting and ridiculous suggestion 
with practical unanimity. We may 
add that it is inaccurate to state that 
the majority of the episcopate favored 
the modification rather than the rejec- 
tion of this insulting proposal. What 
happened was this. Some bishops at the 
council and some newspaper canonists 
outside did believe that legal dexter- 
ity might devise some kind of associa- 
tions, of which the constitution should 
not be repugnant to Catholic principles, 
and whose form could be one which 
was technically legal under the Sepa- 
ration Law. By a majority the coun- 
cil decided not that such Associations 
should be formed, but that the question 
whether their formation was possible 
should be submitted to the Pope. It 
may be added that many of the Bish- 
ops who voted for this proposal had no 
hope or belief that such a solution of 


the difficulty was possible. They 
merely desired to have the Pope's 
view. And every Englishman who re- 


ealls the recent fate of a Scotch Non- 
conformist body in the House of Lords 
must admit that the Pope only acted as 
any prudent lawyer would have done 
in dissuading the French episcopate 
from any such attempt to juggle away 
the plain meaning of the Republic’s 
law. M. Briand’s circular of 1 Septem- 
ber: showed conclusively that the at- 
tempt would have failed. At the best 
the device of a smart attorney would 
have been a poor defence for the Chris- 
tian Faith. We have dwelt at some 
length on the dead issue, because it is 
necessary to show that between the 
Pope and the Episcopate there has 
never been any real difference on mat- 
ters of principle. The attitude of the 
Bishops at their meeting this week is 
a further proof that the French prel- 
ate who desires to accept this Repub- 
lie’s law is the brother of the Jesuit of 
fiction. 
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The Encyclical repudiates the charge 
that the Pope has wilfully courted war 
and persecution, or that he desires to 
combat the French Government on 
its civil side. No one who knows the 
modern history of the Papacy could 
credit an accusation so silly. ‘Though 
our newspapers talk with weary re- 
iteration of the hostility of the Papacy 
to the Republic, the charge so far as 
the history of the last century goes is 
absolutely void of foundation. Tories 
and Churehmen indeed may hold that 
in times past the principle of authority 
throughout Europe has been seriously 
weakened by the disinclination of the 
Papacy to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of France, a disinclination by the 
way which England has not always 
shown. 

At every of French 
history, from the 
Concordat to the the 
Holy See bas invariably struggled to 
keep the French clergy in obedience 
to their de facto rulers. “True it may 
not have always succeeded, and Eug- 
lish Churchmen who cherish the tradi- 
tion of the Non-jurors can hardly 
blame in some French priests a linger- 
ing attachment to the “impossible loy- 
alties” of the past. That the bulk of 
the French clergy to-day are if any- 
thing too naive in their trustful submis- 
sion in all things lawful to their rulers 
is proved by the remarkable speech of 
the Abbé Lemire this week in the 
Chamber. It is well for the French Re- 
public that it has not had to face a 
Swift or an Atterbury. 

Are English Christians going to per- 
sist in callous indifference to the per- 
secution of Christianity in France at 
the hands of politicians who talk of 
“their noble father Satan,” or brag of 
their desire to make an end of the idea 
of Christianity’ If on this matter they 
condemn Pius X. they pass judgment 
also on Baxter and Chalmers. To geu- 
nine Churehmen however a stronger ap- 
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peal may be made. The = Gallican 
Church has been the one portion of 
the Papal communion where from the 
days of Bull to the days of Lightfoot 
Anglican theology has been respected. 
There are therefore sentimentil 
grounds for sympathy. Apart how- 
ever from sentiment the one principle 
which has obliged Anglicans to resist 
the Erastian tyranny of the Privy 
Council demands that they should pro- 
test against the infinitely more shame- 
The Saturday Review. 


less Erastianism of the French Sepa- 
ration Law. Here fs a field upon 
which the reunion of Christendom 
may be practically advanced. The 
old Tractarians would have rejoiced for 
such an oportunity to prove their Ca- 
tholicism. Can it be that their suc- 
cessors out of anti-Papal prejudice are 
ready to pass by without a word of 
sympathy the Church of S. Louis and 
Bossuet, when she is suffering for the 
Iaith? 


THE DISASTER IN JAMAICA. 


San Francisco; Valparaiso; Kingston. 
lor a generation at least these will re- 
main names of evil omen, recalling to 
mind three great successive victories 
of the brute forces of the unknown 
underworld. Mankind has this one 
consolation: the succession of catastro- 
phes is in the nature of a diminuendo 
of disaster. Fewer were blindly slain 
in the overthrow of Valparaiso than in 
that of San Francisco; fewer still in 
the ruin of Kingston, the beautiful cap- 
ital of the West Indies. It is there- 
fore permissible to hope that the gigan- 
tic -Enceladus whose bulk underlies 
the whole of the double Continent is 
ceasing to struggle and will soon fall 
asleep for another century. Other 
consolation there is none, nor is there 
any moral lesson to be learnt from this 
barbaric trilogy of fortuitous horrors. 
The “Nature” of the modern poets is 
at best an artist in 75 piapov; in all 
the range of the world’s literature there 
is no greater cuphemism than to praise 
her works. 

As yet full details are lacking of the 
Kingston calamity. But we know now 
that its scope was exaggerated in the 
first accounts received. None of the 
western portion of Jamaica has been 
injured, and the fact that Antonio— 
the chief town in the north. not more 


than forty miles from Jamaica—did 
not even feel the shock of the seismic 
disturbance, proves that its effect was 
restricted to 2 comparatively small 
area. One of the deadliest sequels of 
a coastwise earthquake fortunately did 
not occur. There was no tidal wave 
to wreck the shipping, for the most 
part coasting vessels of small tonnage 
and not always seaworthy, with which 
Kingston harbor and the Port Royal 
roadsteads are generally thronged. 
Nor have the chief crops, the loss of 
which must have brought famine on 
the easy-going colored folk of the inte- 
rior, been destroyed by a_ visitation 
which did not involve a volcanic dust- 
storm such as has often laid waste the 
garden-isles in open parts of the Carib- 
bean. But after all allowance has 
been made for these unhoped-for mer- 
cies, we still find that the city has been 
wholly destroyed by the earthquake 
and the fire which followed it, that 
hundreds have been killed in the city 
and its environs, and a very large 
number injured. Among those who 
were unhappily killed is Sir James Fer- 
gusson, who had gone there to take 
part in an agricultural conference and 
give others the benefit of his great 
knowledge of West Indian industries. 
No man living has ever served the 
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State more wisely or more variously, 
and the sum-total of those services, so 
modestly rendered during a long life- 
time divided between the Army, the 
House of Commons, and the govern- 
ance of the King’s possessions beyond 
the seas, was of far more value to the 
Empire than those of not a few whose 
pushfulness and talking-power have en- 
abled them to obtain a more prominent 
position in the “great game” of party 
politics. His was a strenuous life of 
honest realities. He was a kind land- 
lord, a thorough sportsman in the old- 
est and best sense of the term, and a 
soldier who was the friend of all under 
his command. He served with distine- 
tion in the Crimea, and while serving 
was elected Member of Parliament. In 
the House of Commons he earned and 
kept the respect of his opponents as 
well as of his political friends, and in 
time he came to enjoy that very deti- 
nite, though indefinable, authority 
which is sometimes given to one who 
has had long experience of the ways 
of that assembly, is intimate with its 
genius loci, and has borne the burden 
of official responsibility. His sound 
knowledge of men and matters and un- 
usual measure of adaptability—the 
most valuable of the Scottish virtues- 
made him an admirable Under-Secre- 
tary in three different departments, and 
as Postmaster-General for a short time 
in 1891-92 he also did excellent work of 
the kind which does not advertise it- 
self. In South Australia. New Zea- 
land, and Bombay he proved himself 
an adept in that art of being a gov- 
ernor which is really more difficult 
than the art of governing directly. 
Men of both parties regretted his dowr- 
fall in the débacle of the last General 
Election, and will feel sorrow at the 
tragic ending of a long career of un- 
assuming usefulness. None of the 
other distinguished visitors to Jamaica, 
now established as the Riviera of the 
West thanks to the efforts of Sir Al- 
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fred Jones, is among the victims. The 
thousands who are now homeless and 
in want of the necessities of life will 
suffer many hardships. But their dry 
season has now set in, and there should 
be no suffering from exposure to the 
weather. There has been looting by 
negroes, but the troops and police now 
have the situation in hand. Though 
provisions of all kinds are at present 
lacking, there should be no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies by way of 
the sea. Arrangements for the prompt 
despatch of supplies are being pressed 
on in all the American sea-ports—the 
whole Empire will be grateful for this 
practical display of sympathy—and 
also in the neighboring islands. So 
that the misery which is the outcome 
of what seemed to the superstitious 
Jamaican negro the very day of judg- 
ment, and led to a wild outburst of re- 
ligious frenzy, will be presently alle- 
viated, and the amazing recuperative 
power of the whole community must do 
the rest. 

Two points in the many accounts of 
the disaster strike us as peculiarly sig- 
nificant. The one is for the considera- 
tion of scientific experts. The earth- 
quake occurred at half-past three on 
Monday afternoon, at a time when it 
Was new moon and the resultant of the 
attractive forces on the earth of sun 
and moon was nearly a maximum. 
Those who believe that earthquakes 
are the effect of high tides set up by 
the combined action of the two bodies 
in the wholly or partially liquid inte- 
rior of the earth would score a point 
for their theory if they could show that 
sun and moon were in the same posi- 
tion when San Francisco and Valpa- 
raiso were wrecked, or when, to take 
a more appropriate instance, Port Royal 
was destroyed in 1692 by an earthquake 
with the loss of three thousand lives. 
Speaking as laymen in such matters, 
we yet commend this question to the 
consideration of those among our read- 
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ers who profess a knowledge of as- 
tronomy. The second point has signiti- 
cance for students of the political econ- 
omy of the Empire. There were many 
Canadians in Jamaica at the time of 
the earthquake, and some may ask 
why Canada should be so largely repre- 
sented there. The truth is that their 
presence is a sign of the growing desire 
of the people of the Dominion for 
closer commercial relations with the 
British West Indies, and, when the 
time comes, for some form of political 
union. The Canadian preference, 
which has done so much to rebuild the 
prosperity of these far-flung and, until 
lately, half-forgotten fragments of the 
Empire, is one proof of the growing 
favor with which an Imperial policy of 
construction and reconstruction is re- 
garded by Canadians. Another is the 
disposition of Canadian statesmen- 
capitalists to look southward and sea- 
ward for investments of the kind 
which Mr. R. G. Reid has made in 
The Outlook. 


Newfoundland. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces of the Dominion there is a very 
strong wish for the inclusion of the 
West Indies in the Canadian Confeder- 
acy. This feeling has a root in the 
past, when Halifax in Nova Scotia was 
the outfitting and enfrepét port for the 
West Indies. There are colonies of 
negroes and their descendants in Nova 
Scotia to this day to bear witness of 
the old historical intimacy. Underly- 
ing all these acts and intentions we 
may trace one of the great motives of 
all countries that aspire to be _ self- 
contained polities—the wish to have an 
economic foothold in the Tropics. If 
union with the West Indies is impossi- 
ble, then the Dominion is for ever in- 
complete, and the “pull” of the United 
States on the islands must some day 
deprive us of their usufruct. But if 
union is brought about, Canada _ will 
have territorial interests in blue water, 
and must sooner or later invest in sea- 
power. 


THE GREAT TUNNEL QUESTION. 


[**We see that The Times to-day, in a leading article on the Channel Tunnel, says : 
‘Nothing short of universal military service on the Continental model can justify us 
in weakening by an added risk the ocean barrier which alone has enabled us to 
neglect military preparation on a Continental scale.’ 

“We confess that if we believed this it would convert us into wholehearted hostility 
to the tunnel project. As it is, it shows clearly enough what the real danger of the 


tunnel would be 


that it would be used as an argument for insisting upon 


conscription on a Continental scale.””— Editorial Note in ‘* The Westminster 


Gazette.”] 


It was a District passenger that sat 
Rocked like a babe within its mobile bed, 
And passing me his journal pointed at 
The above remarks and said: 


“Some talk of sentiment that keeps us great-- 
An island-race whose realm is on the sea; 
‘Island’ be blowed! a smart and up-to-date 


Peninsula for me! 


“Our sires were Vikings? 


Full of virile grog 


They laughed,’ you say, ‘to ride the Channel's swell’? 
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That may be so; but as for this sea-dog— 
It makes him most unwell. 


“That’s why I want a tube arranged below, 
To let my stomach, comfortably packed, 
Achieve the Channel half an hour or so 
Sooner and still intact. 


“ ‘Romance of Nature’s bulwark?’ 


Rot, I say! 


If I can spare myself one bilious pang, 


I'll give you Drake and Co.; 


they’ve had their day: 


Let the whole crowd go hang! 


“But if this placid transit should imply 
A manhood-army as the only sure 
Means to avert invasion entering by 


The tunnel’s aperture, 


“Then I’m against the project, teeth and claws; 
For, though the Channel turns me vilely ill, 
To have to help at need my country’s cause 
Would turn me sicker still.” 


Owen Seaman. 





WOMEN AND HAPPINESS. 


“Women in their nature are much 
mere gay and joyous than men,” said 
Addison. “Their spirits are more 
light,” he goes on; “vivacity is the gift 
of women, gravity that of men.” Ad- 
dison, of course, spoke for his own 
time, and no doubt he truly recorded 
what he saw. The diaries and letters 
of the period give us the same im- 
pression. The ladies of his day were 
“sprightly,” their charm was “variety,” 
‘their vice frivolity. But Addison 
seems to mean his words to apply to 
women in general. There is no sound 
of hesitation in them; he evidently 
thinks they will be accepted as a tru- 
ism. Would they be accepted in the 
present day without challenge? We 
think not, and yet we believe that they 
contain a measure of truth. Undoubt- 
edly, however, we should no longer 
turn to the writings of women in con- 


firmation of his dictum. There is a 
melancholy tone in literature just now, 
and in women’s writings it is very 
strongly marked. This fact, however. 
seems to illustrate a phase of thought 
rather than reflect human nature. The 
pens of women have been captivated 
by a kind of philosophy which they 
could never have evolved, and which 
gives little scope to their natural abil- 
ity. It is outside the power of the 
imagination to conceive of a feminine 
Swift. That great morose genius 
could have no parallel in the opposite 
sex. 

But setting aside feminine writers, 
and looking round among one’s ordi- 
nary acquaintatice, are not the women 
more light-hearted than the men? 
Surely they are. For one thing, they 
have to appear to be; and the habit of 
content can be cultivated. Who in the 
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world would show any sympathy to 
an habitually depressed and pessimistic 
woman’? She may be so lucky as to 
find one of her own sex who will con- 
tinue to feel affection for her, but she 
will not find one of the other. If her 
melancholy be united to some force of 
character, she will be called a scold 
and a nagger. If she is merely weak 
and fretful, she will be disliked and 
disregarded, or at best considered a 
hopelessly selfish person. Men will 
not put up with melancholy in women. 
and on the whole it is perhaps 2 good 
thing for the new generation that they 
will not. It is no argument to say that 
women have to put up with this dis- 
agreeable quality in men. All experi- 
ence shows that the laws of com- 
pensation—of compensation in = char- 
acter—act differently upon the two 
sexes. A man’s character seems 
to be made up of more items than a 
woman’s, and each single one has less 
weight. A woman has seldom any vir- 
tue able to balance a really bad fault, 
and how rarely we find a serious fault 
at all in the character of an essentially 
good woman. It is easy, we admit, to 
exaggerate the difference between the 
sexes, but women have one peculiarity 
in their characters which is all their 
own. It testifies to the moral height 
of their common attainment, and to 
the depth of their possible degradation. 
They are not forgivable. 

No doubt the root of content and 
discontent lies not in circumstances but 
in temperament, and no training can 
ever altogether prevail over a tendency. 
Some women, like some men, are born 
to look, be it ever so secretly, upon the 
dark side. For ourselves, however, we 
do not believe the apparently greater 
happiness of women to be entirely a 
matter of self-control. “It is as natural 
to «2 woman to adorn herself with 
cheerfulness as with ornaments. It 
belongs both to the graver and the 
lighter side of her nature; it is part of 
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her self-respect and part of her vanity. 
Her cheerful countenance may witness 
to a real heroism—it often does—or it 
may come of something less noble. 
It may be the outcome of her in- 
stinct to make her household happy. 
or of her instinct to attract ad- 
miration to herself. But whether 
she belongs to what Addison calls 
“the more valuable portion of the 
sex” or not, if she cares at all for the 
impression she creates she will no more 
be melancholy than she will be slov- 
enly. The less “valuable” portion may 
be capable of no courageous effort to 
keep up the hearts of those they love, 
but they too will express pleasure to 
give pleasure and get pleasure back, 
and so contrive their own happiness. 
What Goldsmith said of the French ap- 
plies to many inferior women:— 


They please, are pleased; they give to 
get esteem, 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what 
they seem. 


Moreover, in discussing happiness it is 
not possible to put situation and cir- 
cumstance quite out of account, and 
we think that the life of an ordinary 
woman makes more for cheerfulness 
than that of a man. She has fewer 
ambitions, and they are less likely to 
be thwarted. Her life has fewer pos- 
sibilities of disappointment and of dis- 
illusionment. Of course, if she mar- 
ries badly it means more; on the other 
hand, the vast majority of marriages 
are moderately happy, and it is only 
an abnormal woman who does not love 
her children, and her children make a 
far larger part of her life than they do 
of her husband’s. So many men are 
embittered by professional ill-success: 
by the constant grind of work they do 
not like; by the never-ceasing burden 
of money anxiety; by rubbing shoul- 
ders all day long with persons who are 
unsympathetic to them. A man’s rec- 
reation and his daily toil are not in- 
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extricably mingled as are the labors 
and delights of a woman, and it is not 
infrequently the case that hard-worked 
men have very little recreation at all. 

In the nature of things, men’s pleas- 
ures ure positive ones, and are nearly 
always more or less expensive, requir- 
ing sometimes more money, more 
health, or more time than they have 
to give. However tired a man may be, 
he is always bored by doing nothing. 
Now the ordinary woman is very well 
pleased without any positive pleasures. 
Her work is very rarely distasteful to 
her. The care of her children and her 
home is always intermixed with pleas- 
ure, and it is an undoubted fact that, 
lacking the safety-valve of a home of 
her own for her energy, she will in the 
majority of cases throw herself into 
other work with a fervor which is com- 
plete evidence of the delight she de- 
rives from it; and we believe that 
more women break down from doing 
unnecessary work than ever break 
down from seeking unnecessary dis- 
traction. 

One source of women’s happiness is 
to be found, we think, in their love of 
detail. They enjoy every detail of so- 
cial life. They love the minutiz of 
thein work. They do not love it as a 
man loves his, for the sake of an end. 
They look close at what they are doing, 
and they do not look forward. They 
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take pleasure in their children as they 
are. <A defect, even though it be a 
serious one, destroys their pleasure in 
them far less than it destroys that of a 
man. They are not constantly op- 
pressed by the thought of what that 
defect will mean in the future. If a 
woman is by nature apprehensive, her 
fears apply for the most part to little 
things. If a man is apprehensive, he 
fears when the fit is upon him the délw- 
cle of heaven and earth. For women 
time gues a little slower. They take 
pleasure in each jewel of that mosaic 
which makes up happiness, and are not 
fretted because the pattern is not com- 
plete. Of this quality they have, ne 
doubt, the inevitable defects,—imuch 
brilliance, little grasp, and a tendency 
to frivolity. They are apt to fritter 
away their lives and minds ou little 
things; they become engrossed with the 
details of play as well as the details of 
work. Men, no doubt, have more op 
portunities of keen pleasure than 
women have, but these opportunities 
are short-lived. The happiness of the 
moment they are less fitted to take. 


The difference between the sexes in 


this particular might, we believe, be 
thus summed up: a man is happy when- 
ever he has anything to make him 
happy, but a woman is happy when- 
ever she has nothing to make her un- 
happy. 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


The winter snows have come and 
gone, and soon a new life will be stir- 
ring in our trees and shrubs; the sap 
will rise in their bare and leafless 
stems, stimulating the tlower-buds to 
burst open and to herald in another 
year of growth. Although many cold, 
dreary days with frost and biting winds 
are still in store for us, yet the early- 
flowering trees are usually punctual 


within a week or two in unfolding their 
small and dingy blossoms. The hazel 
is the first to shake out its long tassels 
for the wind to scatter their shower of 
gold dust upon the tiny crimson feath- 
ers of the female flower. A little later, 
about the end of January, the male 
cornel opens its small yellow clusters 
to brighten many an old garden in the 
suburbs; and the flowering of the elm 
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trees will clothe their gaunt branches 
with a shimmer of russet-brown before 
the tender leaves venture to expose 
their delicate tissues to the winds of 
March. A mild spell of weather in 
December, however, does not tempt 
these trees to unfold their flowers be- 
fore their asual time; their steadfast 
punctuality in this respect seems all the 
more surprising when one hears of the 
many plants which are in flower out 
of season in the last months of the year. 
The bulb of a snowdrop contains al- 
ready in autumn the rudiments of the 
future flowers and leaves, yet if it is 
forced by heat to bloom in November 
or December a poor sickly plant is the 
only product. Heat alone cannot, 
therefore, be the sole agency in induc- 
ing a new lease of active life, for the 
snowdrop prefers to flower in January 
or early February, when the tempera- 
ture is often barely above freezing 
point. The little winter aconite un- 
folds its single flower even earlier in 
the year, when the weather is yet more 
inclement. The disinclination to start 
szrowth before a definite period, which 
is always constant for each species, is 
still better exemplified by the potato: 
its tubers may remain in a dark, cold 
cellar all the winter long without show- 
ing a sign of life. Yet when March 
comes round these potatoes will begin 
to sprout in spite of the fact that their 
surrounding circumstances have not 
changed in any degree, for no sunshine 
reaches them and the temperature of 
a cellar is usually colder at the end of 
winter than in December. The only 
possible conclusion is that both snow- 
drop and potato only remained dormant 
until they were quite ready to start the 
active processes of growth, and al- 
though apparently lifeless yet minute 
chemical and molecular changes must 
have been proceeding within them, and 
cannot be unduly hurried without in- 
jury to the plant. The case is some- 


what similar to that of a locomotive 
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which remains motionless and inert un- 
til sufficient pressure of steam has been 
raised to push the pistons in the cylin- 
ders, but notwithstanding its rest in 
relation to external surroundings, in- 
ternal activity is taking place all the 
time in the burning of coal and heating 
of water. 

Not only bulbs and tubers, but nearly 
all seeds and spores, require a period 
of quiescence before giving birth to a 
fresh development of life and growth. 
The products of the chemical changes 
which go on during this season of 
preparation may sometimes become dis- 
tinctly perceptible to the taste; many 
nuts, such as the hazel and almond, 
have quite a different flavor in autumn, 
when newly fallen from the tree, than 
in spring when ready to germinate. 
Plants with a high and elaborate or- 
ganization need a longer rest for their 
seeds than those in which the output is 
slight. In the case of the commoner 
weeds, the seeds will sprout soon after 
ripening, and hence chickweed, ground- 
sel, and many other lowly plants may 
be seen flourishing nearly all through 
the year, and even flower in January. 
Their vitality and power of propagation 
is checked only by frost, so that these 
humble, self-fertilizing weeds are able 
to spread all over the world, covering 
tracts of ground on which plants of 
more delicate structure with showy 
flowers could not make a living. 

Finally, the tree, no less than the 
bulb or the seed, has to rest for a cer- 
tain length of time in order to mature 
its large quantities of reserve materials, 
which are stored up in the trunk and 
roots. When this process is complete 
each species renews its external growth 
in the new year at a_ definite 
date, within very narrow limits. 

When animals hibernate, their rest 
invariably results in a wasting of tis- 
sue and a burning up of reserve mate- 
rial, so that, on awakening in spring 
out of their winter sleep, they are ex- 
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tremely thin and emaviated. 
however, a converse process takes 
place. Instead of using up the stores 
neceumulated during summer, a slow 
but sure elaboration of some at least 
of the raw material takes place during 
the winter, in gradual preparation for 


the sudden development of active 
The Speaker. 


in plants,- 
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growth in the ensuing spring. Very 
probably, part of the time is used in 
building up the complex chemical 
compounds of the various ferments 
which render the stored-up material 
available for immediate growth, such 
as the change of starch into sugar. 
Felix Oswald, D.Sc. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


It is intimated that Mr. Crawford's 
forthcoming novel “Prima Donna” is 
to be a sequel to his ‘Fair Margaret.” 


The volume on Shakespeare in the 
“English Men of Letters” series has 
been prepared by Professor Walter Ra- 
leigh and it will appear this sea- 
son. 


The three volumes of “The Letters 
of Queen Victoria.” which have been 
edited by Mr. A. C. Benson and Lord 
Esher, are now in type. It will be 
impossible however to publish them 
before the autumn. 


A new story which is to appear this 
spring by “Barbara,” who wrote “The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” will 
be the first of her books to bear on 
its title page the name of Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright. It is to be called 
“Poppea of the Post Office.” 


EE. P. Dutton & Co. announce the 
publication of a volume entitled “Race 
Prejudice,’ by Jean Finot. The work 
is divided into five parts: The inequal- 
ity of human beings; Towards the 
unity of the human type; Anthropo- 
Psychology and Anthropo-Sociology: 
The mysterious or uncertain origins of 
peoples and races; and Are there peo- 
ples condemned to remain eternally in- 
ferior to others? 


Messrs. Coustable will shortly pub- 
lish a new work by Dr. Ray Lankester. 
entitled “The Kingdom of Man.” Af- 
ter sketching the origin and progress of 
man and his resistance to the natural 
law of extermination and survival, the 
author gives an account of the ad- 
vancement of science in the past quar- 
ter of a century, and then describes in 
detail «a case—the sleeping sickness—in 
which man has brought disease and 
death upon his own head. 


Few of the Nobel prizes thus far dis- 
tributed can have been more welcome 
to the recipients than that given this 
year to Giosué Carducci, the eminent 
Italian poet. The presentation took 
place at his villa at Bologna. The 
poet, who is now helpless from a para- 
lytic seizure, uttered a few words of 
thanks, with tears running down his 
cheeks. It is doubtful if he will ever 
work again. Queen Margherita, who 
has done many a kind and noble thing, 
not long ago bought the Carducci villa 
and the poet’s library and other ef- 
fects, to the end, we are told, that in 
his old age and suffering he should not 
be troubled by sordid questions of 
ways and means. 


The Library of Congress is one of 
the largest in the world. This library 
now contains 1,379.244 books, 89,869 
maps and charts, 437.510 pieces of 
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music, 214,275 prints, besides a large 
number of manuscripts which have not 
yet been counted. The library re- 
ceived, by gift and purchase, a great 
many interesting additions during the 
past year, notably Prof. J. P. Mac- 
Lean’s collection of Shaker literature. 
believed to be the most complete in 
existence; a series of Van Buren pi- 
pers, consisting of about 1,700 letters 
and political documents, and about 500 
letters and documents from the papers 
of Senator James Brown, of Louisiana. 
ranging from 1777 to 1810. ‘The daily 
average attendance of students 
amounted to 2.243. 


In connection with the forthcoming 
tercentenary celebration of the found- 
ing of the colony of Virginia in 1607 
Messrs. MacLehose announce that they 
will shortly publish, in one volume, the 
chief works of Captain John Smith, 
who went over with the first party of 
colonists, and became their leader. 
The volume—which comprises “The 
General Historie of Virginia, New Eng- 
land, and the Summer Isles, with the 
Procedings of those Severall Colonies. 
and the Accidents that befell them in 
all their Journeys and Discoveries,’ 
published in 1626; “The True Travels. 
Adventures, and Observations of Cap- 
tain John Smith,” being his own ac- 
count of his early life, published in 
1630; and “A Sea Grammar,” published 
in 1627—will be uniform with Messrs. 
MacLehose’s editions of “Hakluyt™ and 
“Purchas His Pilgrimes.” 


Mrs. Maud F. Jerrold’s “Vittoria Co- 
lonna”’ is a charming study of one of 
the most attractive figures of the Re- 
naissance. Mrs. Jerrold does not pro- 
fess to originality either as to materials 
or treatment. She claims only to have 
selected from materials which were 
already more or less accessible; but she 
has at least done this with tact and 
discretion and a due sense of propor- 


.tion. Her study of her subject's poecti- 


cal writings is especially sympathetic. 
and her renderings of the sonnets are 
skilfully done. She tells the story of 
Vittoria’s friendship with Giberti, Sa- 
doleto and Bembo, with the Cardinals 
Pole, Sontarini and Morone, and above 
all with Michelangelo with consid- 
erable fulness of detail and makes il- 
luminating quotations from her letters. 
Altogether, we have here a winning 
portrait of a brilliant and noble 
woman. There are six illustrations in 
photogravure. E. I. Dutton & Co. 


The “Revolutionary Princess” who 
forms the subject of Mr. H. Remsen 
Whitehouse’s memoir was Christina 
Belgiojoso-Trivulizio, who was born in 
1808 and died in 1871, and was one of 
the most striking and picturesque ftig- 
ures in the conspiracies and struggles 
which led up to the realization of the 
dream of a united Italy. The Prin- 
cess’s character was full of contradic- 
tions and her career was full of ad- 
venture. She was of noble birth ani 
large wealth; she possessed exception:i! 
beauty and a brilliant mind; she had 
romantic predilections and was well 
endowed to be a social queen; yet she 
threw herself with resolute purpose 
and a complete self-sacrifice into the 
revolutionary movements for the frev- 
ing of Italy and is found organizing 
regiments, commissioning officers an 
establishing a hospital service with the 
energy and success of a trained can- 
paigner. Mr. Whitehouse has made a 
thorough search for material in the 
memoirs of the time and his narrative 
is extremely interesting not only for 
the central story but for the incidental 
glimpses which it gives of Mazzini. 
Cavour and others with whom the 
Princess was associated. There ure 
twenty or more portraits, among them 
two of the Princess herself as « leader 
of the Neapolitan volunteers. FE. I’. 
Dutton & Co. 








